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FOLK-TALES. 


THE following tales and riddles were collected in March, 1920, from 
the school-children of Aiken, S.C.,— the Colored Public School, the 
Andrew Robertson Institute and Schofield School co-operating in the 
collecting. 

Thanks to Northern visitors, Aiken has had a somewhat mushroom 
growth during recent years, and Negroes from various parts of the 
State and even beyond have been attracted. Among the best story- 
tellers were a boy from Charleston, S.C., and a boy from Augusta, Ga. 


I. PLAYING GODFATHER:! THE GREASE TEST. 


Oncet upon a time it was a rabbit an’ Brother Fox, an’ dey had a 
milk-dairy. Dey made a lots of butter. When Brother Rabbit was 
out ploughin’, an’ Brother Rabbit was married, an’ Brother Fox wasn’, 
so Brother Rabbit say, ‘‘Hee uh! Ma wife call me!’”’ An’ he went 
an’ say, ““Ma wife got a baby! Ma wife call me ter name him.” 
An’ Brother Fox ax him, ‘‘What was his name?”’ — “ Little-Piece.”’ 
So he got out in de fields an’ started ploughin’ again; an’ he say, 
“Hee uh!” An’ he say, ‘Ma wife call me to name anoder baby.” 
Brother Fox say, “‘What didcher name him?” An’ he say, “Big- 
Piece.”” Dey got t’rough ploughin’, an’ dey was out pickin’ cotton; 
an’ he say, ‘‘Hee uh! Ma wife call me ter name um another baby.” 
An’ he got back. Brother Fox say, “‘What didcher name him?” — 
“Half-Gone!”’ Started pickin’ cotton again. He say, ‘“‘Hee uh! 
Ma wife call me to name anoder baby.’’ An’ he come back, an’ he 
say, ‘‘What didcher name him?’ — “‘Little-Piece-Left.”” So gotten 
out dere an’ started pickin’ cotton again. So he say, “Hee!” He 
t’owed his hat down, an’ he say, “Sha! Ma wife keep on callin’ me, an’ 
Ah’m gettin’ tired er walkin’.””. An’ when he come back, Brother Fox 
say, ‘Well, what was it?””— “‘Anoder baby.” An’ he say, ‘“‘ What did 
yer name him?” — “All-Gone.”’ So dey got t’rough pickin’ cotton. 
Brother Fox say, ‘‘We’ll be t’rough pickin’ cotton. It’s time to go 
home to git dinnah.”’ So when dey went in to git dinnah, de do’ was 
slidin’ up an’ down. Brother Fox say, ‘Brother Rabbit, yer know 
somebody done ate all of our butter, all of our bread, an’ drinkin’ 
all of our milk.” 

1 Informant, Harold Robinson. For bibliography see MAFLS 13:1, 2 (note 1); 


also JAFL 30 : 192-193, 215-216. 
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So Brother Fox say, ‘‘ Well, we’ll build a big fiah an’ see who eat it.” 
So dey built a fiah, an’ lied down aside of it. So Brother Fox went 
asleep. (Here come de funny part of it now.) De butter ran down 
Brother Rabbit, an’ Brother Fox was asleep. He went down, an’ he 
picked up Brother Fox an’ put Brother Fox in his place. An’ Brother 
Fox woke up. An’ said, ‘Brother Fox, Ah’m goin’ to kill you now, 
‘cause you ate up all dat butter while I was gone, — while I was goin’ 
ter name all dem babies.’”’ Brother Rabbit got a nail an’ a hammer. 
Said, ‘‘ Now we’ll take a race.”” An’ so dey got in two barrels; an’ 
Brother Rabbit went to his house an’ pushed Brother Fox down de hill 
to de pon’; an’ Brother Fox jumped out de barrel, an’ he went back to 
eat up Brother Rabbit. Brother Rabbit hit him one side, an’ drove 
de nail right in his head. Dat killed him dead. 

Stepped on a piece of tin. Dat’s de en’! 


(Variant 1.*) 


Once upon a time Brother Fox an’ Brother Wolf an’ Brother 
Rabbit was hoeing cotton. An’ Brother Fox carried de butter down 
an’ put it in de well. An’ Brother Rabbit know where it was. Dey 
went to hoein’ cotton an’ hoein’. Brother Rabbit say, “Ma wife 
sick terday.”’ He hoed, he hoed, he hoed. ‘‘Hee o! Well, I mus’ go 
see bout ma wife. Time to gi’ her medicine.’’ An’ so den he say, 
“‘How’s yer wife?’’ — “She feel a little better terday.’’ An’ he hoed, 
an’ he hoed, an’ he hoed, an’ say, ‘‘Hoo ho!” Say, ‘“‘Ma wife callin’ 
me.” Say, “‘Better go see ’bout her.’’ He hoed, an’ he hoed, an’ he 
hoed. ‘“‘Hee u!’’ An’ he went ’cross de cotton-patch. An’ he say, 
““How you wife when you gotten there?”’ He say, “‘De bucket done 
tu’nover.’”” Sowhen de time come, all went to get de butter. Brother 
Fox say, ‘‘Who ate my dinnah?”’ 

So he made up a fiah, an’ took a stick an’ hauled Brother Rabbit 
over de fiah. An’ de milk an’ bread come runnin’ out. So he got 
loose an’ went runnin’ out in de woods, an’ de man killed him. 

All de way ’roun’ you tell yer tale. 


(Variant 2.°) 


Once upon a time Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit had a butter-house, 
and they went to chop cotton. And while they were chopping cotton, 
Brer Rabbit would answer as if some one called him, ‘‘What you want? 
Be there in a minute!’’ And off he’d go. While he was gone, he’d 
go to the butter-house and eat some butter. When Brer Rabbit would 

1 For this ending compare JAFL 32: 402 (note 3). 

2 Informant, Marian Glover. 

3 Written by Laurel Branch. 
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come back, he would say, ‘‘My wife called me.’’ — ‘‘What did your 
wife want?” Brer Fox would ask. ‘‘Tonamea little baby,” answered 
Brer Rabbit. ‘‘What did you name him?”’ asked Brer Fox. ‘‘I-Ate- 
a-Little-Bit.’”” Then they’d chop a little more cotton, and Brer 
Rabbit would answer again, “Be there in a minute!” He’d go then 
and eat a little more of the butter. ‘What did your wife want this 
time?” asked Brer Fox. ‘‘Wanted me to name another baby.” — 
‘“‘What did you name this one?’’ — ‘‘Half-Gone,’”’ answered Brer 
Rabbit. They chopped a little more cotton; and Brer Rabbit stopped 
as if to listen, and answered, ‘‘Be there ina minute!’’ Brer Fox asked, 
“What did she want?’”’— “To name another baby.” — ‘What did 
you name it?’ — “All-Gone,” for he had licked up the last crumb of 
butter. Dinner-time had come by now; and Brer Fox and Brer 
Rabbit went to the butter-house to eat their dinner, and found all 
the butter gone. 

Brer Rabbit said angrily to Brer Fox, ‘‘ You ate all the butter while 
I was gone!”’ and Brer Fox said, ‘‘ You ate it!’”’ — ‘‘Well,’”’ said Brer 
Fox, “‘to find out who ate the butter, we'll build a fire, and each one 
lie down by it and let it draw us, and the one who ate it will leave a 
grease-spot where he was lying.”” They built the fire and lay down by 
it, and both went to sleep. Brer Rabbit woke up first, and where 
he’d been lying was greasy; so he moved Brer Fox, who was asleep, 
over onto his place. So, when Brer Fox woke up, he found his place 
greasy, and decided he ate the butter. 


2. PLAYING GODFATHER: TAR BABY: MOCK PLEA.! 


Once ‘pon a time a fox an’ a rabbit had a place togeder. Rabbit 
didn’ have much. The fox had a great big ol’ jar of lard. Rabbit 
was down in the field pickin’ cotton, an’ de rabbit wife was home. 
An’ ol’ Rabbit holler, ‘‘Hee o!” took the top off the lard. Said had a 
baby. Said baby name Top-Off, nex’ was Half-Way, nex’ was 
Scrape-the-Bottom. Ol’ Rabbit was stealin’ de butter. Had it 
down the spring in the butter-house. 

Fox put up a tar baby. Say, ‘‘Good-mornin’, good-mornin’!” 
An’ he wouldn’ say nothin’. ‘‘Betcher, if I hit you wid ma fist, you 
say somet’in’!”” Hit him, han’ got stuck. After a while said, “I 
betcher, ef I kick you, you say somet’in’!’”’ An’ de feet got stuck. 
Den he went on, ‘You tell me!” Hit him wid his foot again; an’ 
after a while he say, “I kick you again.”” An’ he kicked him again. 
An’ he say, “If I butt you wid ma head, I betcher, you say somet’in’!”’ 
After a while de fox came dere; an’ de fox say, ‘‘Ha, ha! I gotcher! 
I found you stealin’ ma butter!” 

1 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 12 


(note 1), 15 (note 4). 
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Den he say, ‘‘Ah’m goin’ to throw ye in de well.” Den he say, 
“T’ll throw you in de briar-patch.’”’ He say, ‘Please t’row me in de 
well! Please t’row me in de well! ’cause de briar-patch will stick me 
all up.””. An’ after a while de fox throwed him in de briar-patch; an’ 
he hopped up, an’ say, ‘“‘Ha, ha! Here’s where I was born in.” 
Dat’s de en’ of it. 


(Variant: Tar Baby: Mock Plea.') 


One time de rabbit an’ de wolf doog de well. De fox didn’ 
help ’em. De fox go dere an’ git de water out de well. An’ Buh 
Rabbit told Buh Wolf, ‘‘Wonder ef can ketch dat fox ef we set a tar 
baby here!’”’ An’ so de nex’ mornin’ de wolf comin’ down to de well 
to get him a bucket of water. De wolf? said, ‘“‘What you doin’ down 
here?” So Tar Baby didn’ say not’in’. ‘You can’t talk, I'll make 
you talk.”” So he hit him wid his right hand. So he said, “‘ Mister, 
please, suh, duh tu’n me loose!”’ Say, “I ain’t ax you but t’ree mo’ 
times.”” Say, “‘I betchyer, ef I hit yer wid dis ol’ lef’ han’, you’ll 
tu’n me loose!”’ . . . Say, ‘‘Mister, please, suh, tu’n loose ma lef’ 
han’!”” Say, “I got a lef’ foot down yere. Ef I have to kick yere 
wid dis lef’ foot, you'll tu’n me loose!’’ So dat was done. ‘Mister, 
please, suh, tu’n ma foot loose! I got a head up yere. Ef I have to 
butt yere wid ma head one time, you'll tu’n me loose! . . . Mister, 
fo’ Gawd’s sake, tu’n me loose! I got one mo’ foot down yere. 
Ef I kick you wid dis foot, I’ll kick me an’ you in de well.”” So he 
had one mo’ stomach, he said, “‘Ef I have to butt you wid dis stomach 
one time, you'll sure tu’n me loose! . . . Mister, please, suh, tu’n me 
loose!” 

So dat time de rabbit an’ de fox come. Say, “I know somebody 
drinkin’ ma water.’”’ So de rabbit says, ‘‘What mus’ us do wid him, 
Buh Fox?” — ‘Des t’row him in de river.’”’ Buh Wolf says, “ Please 
don’ t’row me in de river! For Gawd’s sake, don’t t’row me in de 
river!’”’ So de fox say to Buh Rabbit, “‘Le’s set dat briar-patch 
a-fire an’ t’row him over dere!”” So dey t’rowed him over dere. 
An’ he jumped up, say, “‘I’ll tell yer, ol’ boy, here whey I was bred 
an’ born!” 


3. WIFE CALLS (PLAYING GODFATHER): RABBIT MAKES WOLF HIS 
HORSE.” 
One time Buh Rabbit an’ Buh Wolf an’ Buh Fox was deeggin’ er 
well. So dey doog a little piece, an’ whent to town. Dey bought 
1 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. 
2? By a slip of memory, ‘ Wolf"’ is now substituted for ‘‘ Fox.” 


3 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 30 
(note 1). 
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five dollars’ worth 0’ cheese. So dey come on back to de well an’ 
whent to deeggin’. So Buh Wolf an’ Buh Fox doog de well, an’ 
Buh Rabbit he drawed de mud. Ev’y now an’ den de rabbit would 
holler, “Ip pee!”” So de rabbit tol’ Buh Wolf his wife was callin’ him, 
he had to go right away. So de rabbit was gone in de bush an’ eat 
de cheese. So he’d run back to de well an’ draw a leetle bit mo’ mud. 
So he'd holler, “Ip pee!’”” He say, ‘‘ Buh Wolf, ma wife keep a-callin’ 
ter me.”” So he’d run back under de bushes an’ eat a leetle bit mo’ 
cheese. So he eat all de cheese, an’ never left not’in’ but de crumb. 
So it was twelve o’clock den. So he whent back an’ drawed some mo’ 
mud. So he drawed Buh Wolf an’ Buh Fox out to get done. So 
dey whent under de bush, an’ didn’ see no cheese, never seed not’in’ 
but de crumb. So he said, ‘‘ Buh Rabbit, you eat dat cheese, nobody 
but you. ’Cause your wife ain’t been callin’ you dat much. So le’ 
us sotch [search] you! You ate dat cheese.” So dey find de crumbs 
in Buh Rabbit’s vest-pocket. 

So dey say, ‘Buh Wolf, what mus’ us duh wid Buh Rabbit?” 
Buh Wolf says, ‘I tell you what le’s duh! Le’s ride to us girl house!”’ 
So Buh Fox he ride Buh Rabbit fus’ to de pine-tree. So Buh Wolf he 
ride him to de nex’ pine-tree. So Buh Rabbit put on him a pair o’ 
spur. So while Buh Fox was walkin’ up dere to get on his back, 
whey Buh Wolf was, so de rabbit jump on Buh Wolf back an’ stuck 
his spurs in an’ ride him to de do’. Say, “Girls, dat’s de way I gets 
ma horses.” Say, “I takes ol’ Buh Wolf fur ma horses.’’ Say, 
““Go on back now, I’m done wid you!” 


(Variant: Rabbit makes Fox his Riding-Horse.') 


Brother Rabbit and Fox was goin’ out for a walk one day, an’ 
Brother Rabbit rode on de fox’s back. And then Brother Rabbit 
fell off. Brother Fox say, ‘‘What’s de matter?” He say, “I cannot 
ride without a bridle.’ An’ then Brother Rabbit got on him again. 
He fell off him again. Say, ‘““What’s de matter?’”’ Brother Rabbit 
say, ‘‘I can’t ride widout a stick in ma hand.” An’ den he give him a 
stick. An’ he hit Brother Fox ‘cross de head; an’ then Brother 
Fox say, ‘‘What’s de matter, Son Rabbit?’’ Then he said, “Not 
anything.’”’ Then Brother Fox say, “‘ Yond’ de girls. Get on [off?]! 
We meet up wid de girls. Walk a piece.”’ He said, ‘‘Le’ me ride a 
little piece further!’’ — ‘‘Get on [off], now, Son Rabbit!’ — “‘Jus’ a 
little piece further!’” — ‘“‘We to de girl's house now, get on [off], Son 
Rabbit! Here come de girls now!” 


1 Informant, Freddie Lowe. 
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4. FATAL IM ITATION.! 


Once ’pon a time Brother Fox an’ Brother Rooster have a sweet- 
pertato patch. Dey hoed ter twe’ve o'clock. Brother Rooster 
went home to get his dinnah. He tol’ Brother Fox to stay dere ’til 
he come back ter watch de taters. Say, ‘“Ah’m after you, Brother 
Rabbit!” He put his haid under his wing. Said, ‘Ker ker me ker! 
Ah been home, but ma wife cut off ma head.’’ Brother Rabbit say, 
‘“‘Ah am too.’”’ He run home, tol’ his wife ter cut. She said, 
“Whack!” De rooster took his head out his wing, got on de fence, 
an’ said, “Ker! Brother Rabbit dead, an’ yet he [I] still live.” 

All de way run an’ tell yer tale. 


(Variant 1.) 


Once upon a time Brother Pa’tridge was flying along the road. 
Brother Rabbit came along, and asked him where were his head. 
Brother Pa’tridge said, ‘“‘I left it home for my wife to look to-day.’”’ — 
“Oh! I believe I will leave mine home for my wife to look.’’ So 
Brother Rabbit went home, and told his wife, ‘I met Brother Pa’tridge 
to-day, and he told me he left his head at home for his wife to look. 
So I am going to leave mine home for you to look to-day. Get the 
axe and chop it off.’’ So she did. Brother Rabbit jump up and fell 
to the ground, and that was the last of him. Brother Pa’tridge fool 
him, he had his head under his wing. So Brother Pa’tridge came 
back along, and said, ‘ I know I would det [death] you.” 


(Variant 2.°) 


Once upon a time there lived a fox and a rooster. They worked 
in the same corn-field. The rooster said he could outwit the fox, 
and the fox said he could outwit the rooster. So one day the fox seen 
the rooster with his head under his wing. He thought that the 
rooster’s head was cut off. So Brother Fox said, “Hey, Brother 
Rooster! What you doing with your head cut off?” Brother 
Rooster said, “I am having my wife to wash and iron my neck and 
head for the frolic to-night.’’ Brother Fox said, ‘* Well, well! I will, 
too.’’ So Brother Fox went home, and said to Mother Fox, “ Here, 
chop my head off! Wash and iron it for the frolic to-night!” Mother 
Fox didn’t want to chop Brother Fox’s head off, because she knowed 
what would happen. But Brother Fox said, ‘Chop my head off! 
Wash and iron it for the frolic to-night, or I'll tear you to pieces!” 
So Brother Fox laid his head down on the chopping-block, and Mother 
Fox chopped his head off, and Brother Fox died. That how the 
rooster outwitted the fox. 

1 Informant, Marian Glover. For bibliography see JAFL 32 : 397 (notes 8, 9), 401. 

? Written by Odell Roberson. 
5 Written by Joseph Dowling. 
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5. FIRST OUT.! 


One time a man had a hawg. Buh Fox, Buh Rabbit, an’ Buh 
Wolf. Say, “Buh Rabbit, you stan’ to de do’, an’ me an’ Buh Wolf 
will go under de barn; an’ ev’y time a pig come out, you knock him in 
de head.”” An’ de ol’ sow run Buh Wolf out, an’ de rabbit knocks 
him in de head. An’ Buh Fox comes out, an’ says, ‘‘ Buh Fait’ an’ 
Buh Chris’, I didn’ tell you to knock Buh Wolf in de head, I tol’ you 
knock de pig in de head.” Buh Rabbit says, ‘ You didn’ tell me no 
particulars. You tell me de fus’ dat come out, knock him in de head.” 

So Buh Fox got at de rabbit. De rabbit run whey some dawgs 
were. De dawg got at de fox. So de rabbit say, ‘Ah tell yer, big 
boy, you can’t foller me, ’cause Ah’m a rounder to dis worl’.”’ 


(Variant 1.) 


Once dere was an ol’ ladee an’ a ol’ man. Dey had an ol’ pig. 
De pig went under de barn. De man say, “Ah’m goin’ under dis 
barn an’ run dat pig out.”” An’ he say, “Anyt’ing come out dat hole, 
you hit it.””. De pig ran him out, an’ she hit him. 


(Variant 2.*) 

Once upon a time there was a man, and him and his wife was going 
to steal a hog. And the old man said, “Old lady, when this hog run 
out, I want you to chop off his head.”” And the old man ran out; 
and she cut off his head, and thought it was the hog head. 


6. BURIED TAIL.* 


One time t’ree horsemans killed a man cow, an’ dey skinned him* 
An’ dey say, ‘‘What mus’ us duh wid dis cow?” So two o’ de horse” 
man went a’ter de wagon ter take dat cow home, lef’ one of dem dere 
to min’ de cow. An’ he went ter sleep. So de man come dere, 
an’ got his cow, an’ cut de cow tail off, an’ bu’ied it in de groun’. 
So dat time de two horsemans comin’ wid de wagon said, ‘‘Oh, de 
cow done gone in de groun’!’’ Say, “Ah can’t see not’in’ but his 
tail... . Buh Fait’ an’ Buh Chris’! pull, Joe, pull! Fait’ an’ 
Buh Chris’! pull, Joe, pull! ‘cause I can’t pull none, ma back hurts. 
For Lawd’s sake, pull, Joe, pull!’”’ So dey pulled de cow tail up, 
an’ say, ‘‘Dat’s de reason man ought ter never steal. Us done pull 
dat cow tail off, she in de groun’ now.”’ An’ dey say, “Ah’ll tell 

1 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. 

? Informant, Earl Anderson. 


8 Written by Julia Johnson. 
* Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. For bibliography see JAFL 32 : 368 


(note 1). 
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yer what us duh! Le’s deeg her!” So dey doog an’ doog. Dey 
never did fin’ de cow. ‘Well, we couldn’ get de cow, but we got her 
tail.”” Say, “De man ought ter never steal.” 


( Variant.") 


Once upon a time Brother Rabbit and Brother Fox had a meat- 
market, and bought a cow. They wanted to divide it, but did not 
have a knife. And Brother Rabbit he was greedy, and wanted all 
of it by himself. And Brother Rabbit sent Brother Fox home for a 
knife. And when Brother Fox was out of sight, Brother Rabbit cut 
the cow tail off and stuck it deep in the ground, and carried the other 
part home and hid it in the barn. And when he saw Brother Fox 
coming, he got the cow tail and made like he was pulling it up. ‘‘Ho! 
Ho! Run, Brother Fox, run! Our cow is sinking!’ So Brother 
Rabbit made like he was pulling, and was doing nothing. ‘See 
what you have done! If you have run, we would have save our cow, 
don’t you see?” 

7. WOMAN-CAT.” 

One time a man offered anoder man, bet him five t’ousan’ dollars 
he couldn’ sleep in dat house a night. Dat man said, “Ah betchyer, 
Ah will sleep in dere to-night!’’ So he give dat man two quilt an’ 
a piller an’ a surd. An’ late dat night a cat come back up in de top 
of de house. Say, ““Tommie! Tommie! Duh yer know me?” An’ 
one come out anoder corner of de house; an’ he say, ‘“What’s 
yer doin’ in here?’’ So de man say, “Dis ma house.’”’ An’ one of 
‘em come up to de tabie an’ jumped up on it. So de man cut his 
head off. So de oder one come on to de table. So he cut his arm off. 
So dere was a lady had ona gold ring. So de man got on out de house, 
an’ went back on to de oder man house. So he said, ‘‘ Anybody can 
stay in dat house now, ’cause I got a arm of a lady, got a gol’ ring on.” 
So de man looked at de ring, an’ said, “‘Dat’s ma wife ring.””’ So dey 
run back to de house, an’ dey see de two cat. Say, “Right dere 
whey Ah cut his head off. You will have no mo’ trouble wid dis 
house, ’cause dem two hants was done dead.” 


( Variant.) 


Once upon a time there were three preachers, and they wanted 
some place to stay. So they went to a man, an’ ask him to give 
them some place to stay. And the man said, “It’s a house down the 
hill; and if you stay there all night, you can have it.” One preacher 

1 Written by West Jefferson. 

? Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. Compare JAFL 30 : 190. 

5 Written by Laurel Branch. 
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said, “All right. All I want is a light hatchet and some splinters.” 
And the man gave them that. So they went to the house; and while 
they were sitting down reading the Bible, a cow’s head came down the 
chimney. Two of the preachers left, and one still staid there. While 
he was reading, a cat jumped on the table with a pair of eye-glasses 
on, and slapped over a bottle of ink. The man took the hatchet 
and cut off its middle toe, and found a ring on it. The next morning 
the owner of the house came down to see about the house. The 
preacher told him about the cat’s paw he cut off, and the ring he found 
on it. And the man knew the ring, and went back home and ask his 
wife to let him see her hand. And his wife didn’t want him to see it. 
And he looked at her hand, and found that it was her middle finger 
cut off, and that she was the witch that had been running everybody 
out. And he killed his wife; and the preacher won the house, and 
lived there forever. Amen. 


8. RABBIT’S SHORT TAIL.! 


One time Buh Wolf ax Buh Rabbit, ‘‘How come you got such a 
short tail?’’— ‘‘’Cause Gawd put it on, an’ he didn’ mean fur me 
to have any long tail.” 


9. OUT OF HER SKIN.” 

One time a lady was sick, an’ a witch would ride her ev’y night. 
She said, ‘‘Ah’m goin’ to ketch dat same t’ing keep a-ridin’ me.” 
So de nex’ night de witch come in an’ pull off her hide. So de lady 
spread some black pepper on. When de witch got ready to go, she 
said, “Skinny, Skinny, does yer know me? Skinny, Skinny, does 
yer know me? You don’ know me, Skin?’’ So de lady waked up an’ 
see her, so said, ‘‘ You de very one was a-ridin’ me ev’y night.”” So 
dat was dat lady gran’marm. 


(Variant.*) 

Once a man had a wife, an’ she was a witch, an’ she go off ev’y 
night. An’ man say, “Ah’m goin’ to ketch dat witch.” Say, ‘‘She 
go off ev’y night.’’ An’ man staid ’wake. An’ he went dere, an’ 
she pulled off her skin an’ hide behin’ de do’. An’ he went an’ put 
some pepper an’ salt in it. An’ she come back, an’ she run into her 
skin an’ run out. Say, “Skinny, Skinny, Skinny, don’tcher know 

1 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. 

2 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. For bibliography see JAFL 32 : 363 
(note 1); also JAFL 27 : 247. 

3 Informant, Earl Anderson. 
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me?” Say, “Skinny, long as you been wid me, den you don’ know 
me?’’ An’ man wake up, an’ said, ‘‘Whatchyer doin’ ’roun’ here?” 
An’ she no say not’in’, an’ de man killed her. 


10. TROUBLE IN THIS WORLD.! 


One time Buh Rabbit an’ Buh Wolf had a parlor. Settin’ on 
dere wid de laigs crossed. So de dove flew to de winder. Buh 
Rabbit say, ‘“‘Buh Wolf, le’s sing a song!”” Wolf say, ‘All right!” 
Dey sing, — 

“O Lawd! h’ist de winder! 
O Lawd! h’ist de winder! 
H’ist de winder, 

Let de dove fly in!” 


So de dove flew in, knocked Buh Rabbit over. So he picked Buh 
Rabbit eyes out. So Buh Rabbit say, ‘‘How Ah’m goin’ to see now, 
Buh Wolf? I wish I had a let dat t’ing staid out de do’! Ah'll give 
you five t’ousan’ dollars ef you lead me.’’ So Buh Wolf lead Buh 
Rabbit, he lead Buh Rabbit. He lead de rabbit in fiah. So Buh 
Rabbit he was jus’ a-bu’nin’ an’ fryin’. So he fried de rabbit. He 
eat de rabbit. He said, ‘‘Ah didn’ know Buh Rabbit eat so good.” 
So de rabbit was down in de stomach, say, ‘Ah didn’ know Ah 
could kill ol’ Fox." An’ ol’ Buh Fox he stood straight up, an’ his 
mout’ wide open. So he belched Buh Rabbit up piece buh piece. 
He said, ““O Lord! Buh Wolf, Ah’m trouble in dis worl’.” Said, 
‘‘When you got me, you got it all, ‘cause Ah’m trouble in dis worl’.” 
So he jumped out, went runnin’ off. He was sayin’, “‘Hippity hop- 
pity, hippity hop! 'Cause when you got me, you got it all!” You 
never hear Buh Rabbit get killed. 


II. PLAYING DEAD TWICE ON THE ROAD.° 

De rabbit went up dere an’ lay down like he was dead. An’ de 
fox hada gun. An’ atter a while de fox say, ‘‘ Here’s a dead rabbit.” 
De fox passed on by, an’ den he [rabbit] jumped up an’ run aroun’ 
like he was dead. De fox say, ‘Here anoder dead rabbit.” An’ 
a’ter a while he say, ‘I believe I lay my fish down by dis one.”” An’ 
he laid ’em down. An’ de rabbit watched him ’til he got out er 
sight. An’ a’ter a while, when de fox got out er sight, he jumped up 
an’ took de fish, an’ went home wid um. He went cookin’ ’em. 
An’ a’ter a while he said, ‘‘Let me in!’ He wouldn’ lethim in. He 
broke in, den he went ter fightin’ him, an’ de rabbit throwed him in 

1 Informant, Lendy Hutto of Charleston, S.C. 


2 Substituted for ‘* Wolf.”’ 
3 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 10 


(note 2). 
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de bar’l. An’ a’ter a while he poured hot water on him. An’ a’ter 
a while de fox got out an’ went an’ sat by de fiah, him an’ de rabbit. 
He say, “‘ You scratchin’ in my eye.’”’ De rabbit say, ‘‘ You scratchin’ 
in my eye.” Said, ‘You poured water down ma back, too.” 


Stepped on a piece of tin, 
Tin ben’, 
Dat’s de en’. 


12. FISHING WITH TAIL." 

Ol’ Fox went down an’ caught some fishes. An’ de rabbit ax him 
where did he get all dose fishes. He say he got dem out de creek. 
Then he say how did he ketch ‘em. He say he put his tail in de creek. 
An’ de fox say, “‘I’ll tell yer how you can get some, too.”” Then he 
say, “‘Go down there an’ put yer tail in the creek; an’ when you get 
up in de mornin’, you'll have a bunch o’ fish.”” He felt de fish bitin’ 
his tail all off, an’ he t’ought dey was gettin’ on. An’ dat’s de reason 
de rabbit ain’t got no tail to-day. 


13. THE TALKING MULE.” 


A boss man had a mule, an’ the mule was name’ Jack. An’ de man 
went down there, an’ say, ‘‘Git up, Jack!” An’ de mule say he ain’t 
goin’ to duh it. Say he worked all day Sunday an’ all day Monday, 
an’ he ain’t goin’ to get up. An’ de boss say if it wasn’ true, he was 
goin’ to kill him. An’ de boss wen’ down den, an’ say, ‘Git up, 
Jack!” An’ de mule say he wasn’ goin’ to duh it. An’ bof of de 
mens started to runnin’. An’ dey run an’ run, an’ lay down behin’ 
a lawg. An’ de lawg say, ‘“‘I couldn’ hide yer. I roll over on yer.” 
An’ dey went an’ seed de overcoat hangin’ up ‘longside de tree. De 
overcoat say, ‘‘I couldn’ hide bof of yer.’’ An’ bof of ’em started to 
run. Den they wait out ina fiel’ whey a man was ploughin’ two mules, 
an’ dey was tellin’ him about it; an’ de mules say, ‘Also me!” An’ 
all three begin to runnin’, 


An’ stepped on a piece of tin, 
Tin ben’, 
An’ dat end. 


(Variant.*) 


Once upon a time there was a man hada mule. Her name was Fan. 
An’ he went to de stable ter ketch de mule; an’ as he caught de mule, 

1 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. Compare Pennsylvania (JAFL 30 : 214- 
215). 

2 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. 

* Informant, Julia Wilson. 
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she tol’ him she was tired ploughin’. An’ he had his dawg along with 
him. An’ he was goin’ back home, talkin’ to himself ’bout what de 
mule said; an’ de little dawg said, ‘‘He sure did said it.” An’ he went 
home to tell his wife an’ family about it. An’ de little cat was in de 
corner, an’ asked, ‘“‘What did you say?” An’ de family of ’em all 
went a differen’ way. 


14. THE PASSWORD.' 


Once upon a time a wolf had a butter-house, and every day he would 
go to the butter-house and churn and churn ’til he got enough butter. 
And would go to the door, and say, ‘““Jumpy up, Jumpy down!” 
And one day Brother Rabbit went and hid under the steps. Brother 
Wolf came to the door, and said, ‘‘Jumpy up, Jumpy down!” And 
he ate much butter as he wanted, and went to the door, and said, 
“Jumpy up, Jumpy down!’”’ When Brother Wolf got out of sight, 
Brother Rabbit went to the door, and said, “‘Jumpy up, Jumpy down!” 
and ate so much butter that he forgot it was time for Brother Wolf to 
come. And he went to the window and looked down the road, and 
saw Brother Wolf coming. And Brother Rabbit runned, and rolled 
up in a pair of Brother Wolf socks. And when Brother Wolf got 
there, he said, ‘‘Jumpy up, Jumpy down!” And Brother Wolf went 
to churning butter. Then Brother Rabbit rolled up to Brother 
Wolf, laughing, saying, “Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!’”” And Brother Wolf was 
scared, he runned to the door, he forgot what to say; he said, “‘ Jumpy 
up, Jumpy down! Jumpy up, Jumpy down!” And he stuck his 
head, and the door jumped down and cut his ears off. 

Brother Wolf runned out the door. And Brother Rabbit rolled 
out, and jumped up and runned ’round the other way, and beat Brother 
Wolf home, and got in the bed. When Brother Wolf come, he said, 
“Brother Rabbit, you can have my butter-house, if you want it, 
because a hant runned me out just now.” — “Well, I am rather 
skeared of hants; but, since it is you, I take it."”. And Brother Rabbit 
went to the butter-house and ate all the butter, and burnt the butter- 
house up. And this is the end. 


(Variant.”) 


De fox had anoder house, an’ he passed by de rabbit on his way 
to de butter-house. He say, ‘‘Whey you goin’, Brother Fox?” 
Den after a while he say, ‘‘Ah’m goin’ to ma butter-house.” An’ de 
rabbit outrun him. Den he went inside an’ got in a stockin’. An’ 
de fox come by, an’ said, ‘‘Jumpy up and jumpy down!” An’ de 

1 Written by William Rice Harley. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 3 (note 3), 4 
(note I). 

2 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. 
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do’ open; an’ a’ter a while de rabbit jumped out, an’ he scared de fox 
an’ outrun him. An’ a’ter a while de rabbit sit down whey he was. 
De ol’ fox come along, he asked de rabbit did he want his butter-house, 
say it was handy. An’ a’tera while he took it. 


15. THE FALSE MESSAGE: TAKE MY PLACE.! 

De rabbit went to de fox house, an’ tol’ de little girl his [her] pop 
was to let him in de gyarden an’ let him out at six. She let him out, 
an’ de nex’ day he tol’ de same t’in’. De fox slipped up on him, den 
he went an’ put him ina bar’l. An’ he got out de bar’l. An’ de fox 
went to heatsome water. An’de rabbit put de cat in de bar’l. An’ 
de fox went an’ scal’ de cat. An’ de fox caught him again an’ put 
him in a sack. An’ he had a song, — 

‘** Ah’m a-goin’ to heaven 
In a croker-sack (horse-feed sack).”’ 

An’ de ol’ ter’pin come up, an’ he fool de ter’pin an’ ask him if he 
want some pie. An’ he say, ‘“‘Le’ me get out dis sack! An’ you get 
in.” An’ de fox hung it over a pine over de river. An’ de rabbit 
jumped down. An’ de ter’pin had a song, 





““Ah’m a-goin’ to heaven 
In a cocoanut-shell.”’ 


A’ter a while Ber Fox come an’ cut de sack, an’ let de ter’pin in de 
river. An’ de ter’pin got out de sack an’ went in de river. An’ de 
rabbit come along wid a whole lot of cows and horses, an’ had a long 
whip. An’ de fox say, “Ol’ lady, let Broder Rabbit drown me, so 
I can get all de sheep, cows, an’ t’ings!”” An’ a’ter a while Brother 
Rabbit drown him an’ killed him. 


Stepped on a piece o’ tin. 


(Variant 1.) 

Once upon a time there was a man an’ his daughter. An’ de 
daughter was name’ Sally. An’ he had a whole lot of greens. An’ 
ev’y morning when the rabbit go there, he eat an’ eat an’ eat. In the 
afternoon he sing, — 


“Sally, Sally! Yer popper say howdy. 
Tu’'n me out, loose me, le’ me go home!”’ 


He go there ev’y mornin’, he go there ev’y morning. One morning 
Sally father came home, an’ say, ‘Sally, where’s all ma greens?” 
1 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. For bibliography see MAFLS 13: 82 


(notes 2, 6); also JAFL 32 : 400-401, 402. 
2 Informant, Harold Robinson. 
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Sally father give Sally a cage, an’ tell her to tell Broder Rabbit to get 
in de cage an’ eat all dese greens up. So when Broder Rabbit came 
dere nex’ morning, say, — 


“Sally, Sally! 

Le’ me in de green pa’ 

Jus’ one time! 

Loose me, an’ le’ me go home!”’ 


Put him in de cage. 


“Sally, Sally! 
Ah’m thro’, I et up all de greens.” 


Sally say, ‘‘No, popper tell me not to let you out ’til he come.” 

An’ Broder Fox come up de road wid a guitar, goin’ ting, ting, ting! 
Say, ““Come here, Broder Fox! You get in dis cage, an’ let me out!” 
An’ after Broder Fox come dere an’ let him out, an’ Sally’s fader 
come, an’ Broder Fox waited an’ waited an’ waited, an’ Broder 
Rabbit never did come back. An’ he cried, an’ he cried. An’ 
Sally’s fader got a whip an’ got Broder Fox out dere, an’ say, “‘ Broder 
Fox, whatcher doin’ heah?”’ Say, “Broder Rabbit tol’ me to stay 
heah.”’ Sally fader say, “‘Can you play good?” — “Yes, sah, I can 
play good.”” He hauled off, an’ say, ‘“Kwaiyo! You done knack 
ma bran’-new coat off!’’ Hauled off again. Say, ‘“Kwaiyo! You 
done knock ma bran’-new pansies [pants] off!’’ An’ he say, ‘“‘ Kwaiyo! 
You done knock ma new shoes an’ socks off !”’ 

An’ he stepped on a piece 0’ tin. An’ dat’s de en’. 


(Variant 2.') 


Once there was a rabbit lived in a lady garden. And she went off 
and left home; and when she came back and went in the garden, she 
saw her greens was gone. And she got a tar baby to mind him, and 
she left home and left her little girl there. And Brother Rabbit he 
say, ‘Little girl, your mamma say turn me in the garden, turn me 
out twelve o'clock.” And she put him in a sack. Ol’ Brother 
Squirrel came along, and say, ‘‘What are you doing in that sack?” — 
“That ol’ girl put me in that sack because I would not eat some chicken- 
pie.” — “If I get in there, I bet I eat that chicken-pie!”” And got 
in there, and say, “Ol’ Brother Rabbit put me in that sack because 
I would not eat that chicken-pie. Ol’ Brother Rabbit, don’t you think 
it’s time to go to that box party?”’ 

Went home. The next morning went to the field. Ol’ Brother 
Rabbit jump behind, and say, “‘ Brother Rabbit, what you want, who 

1 Written by Viola Butler. This tale includes fragments from ‘* Tar Baby,” “‘ Play- 
ing Godfather,"’ and ‘‘ The Grease Test.” 
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that keeps calling you?” — ‘‘My wife, and I don’t want to go.” — 
“Ol’ Brother Rabbit, what you want, who that keeps calling you?’’ — 
‘““My ol’ wife.”” — “You better go. She might be sick or something.” 
All then went to running. When he got there, Brother Rabbit went 
in the safe and got that butter and chicken-pie. And Brother Squirrel 
went in the safe, and say, “Brother Rabbit, what you want? Who 
eat that butter and chicken-pie?’’— ‘I don’t know. The first one 
get out in the sun eat that chicken-pie.” Ol’ Brother Rabbit say, 
“T don’t want to go. I tell you what we do! Let us go to get some 
sonon{?]!’’ And they all ran and see a sonon-tree. Brother Rabbit 
say, ‘Let me go first!” So he went first. And Brother Rabbit said, 
“I wonder come some dogs!”’ 

Wants some water; and he went to a man house and say, “Little 
girl, your papa say give me some water and kiss me.” And her 
papa come; and the little girl say, ‘“‘Papa, did you say kiss Brother 
Rabbit?” — ‘“‘No! Who say so?” — “He say so.”’ — “Let us go to 
fishing! The one who catch the most fish, they can marry my daugh- 
ter." So Brother Rabbit say, ‘‘ Let me lay down while you catch some 
fishes!’ So Brother Squirrel catch him some, and say, “Get up and 
catch some fishes!” So Brother Rabbit catch him some. And took 
Brother Squirrel’s on, and went to the man’s house and say, “I have 
got the mos’ fishes. Now give me your daughter!” And he gave her 
to him. 

16. THE PLUG.! 

The fox an’ Brother Rabbit was goin’ to de girl’s house. Dey sit 
down to de table and eat. Son Rabbit told Brother Rabbit to stop 
him up, ‘cause all de food would fly out in de girl’s face. An’ then 
Brother Fox run around, run ‘round, and je’k de stopper out of Son 
Rabbit, an’ all de food flew in de girl’s face. 


17. IN THE WELL.” 

Billy-Goat jumped in a well-bucket, an’ de fox came along. An’ 
de billy-goat ax de fox did he want some nice cool, sweet water. 
He said, “Jump in one of de buckets.’’ He jumped in one of de 
buckets. De fox went down, de billy-goat come up. An’ Billy-Goat 
got out de bucket an’ went on ‘bout his business. 


(Variant.*) 
Once dere was a turtle and a rabbit an’ a fox. Dey was courtin’, 
an’ the rabbit was in Turtle’s garden; an’ she says, ‘‘ De fox is eatin’ 
1 Informant, Freddie Lowe. Compare Louisiana (MAFLS 2 : 112), Bahamas (MAFLS 


13 : 110), Pentamerone (tr. Burton), 292-293. 
2 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. Compare Georgia (Harris 1 : No. XVI), 


3 Informant, Earl Anderson. 
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up ma beans. Ah’m goin’ to ketch it.” She asked de rabbit and 
fox who’s one a-eatin’. She put a trap out, she kotched de rabbit. 
An’ de rabbit said, ‘‘Ah’m so full, le’ me get me a drink 0’ water!”’ 
De rabbit went down to de well, an’ he went down in the well. An’ 
de fox come down dere; an’ he say, “‘What is you doin’ down dere, 
Broder Rabbit?” An’ he say, ‘““Ah’m down here playin’ seesaw.” 
An’ de fox got in de bucket an’ went down. An’ dat brought de 
rabbit to de top; an’ de rabbit say, “‘ Dat’s de way de worl’ go, — some 
comin’ up, and some goin’ down.” 


18. THE MURDEROUS MOTHER.! 

Dere was a little girl, an’ she had a step-moder, an’ de step-mother 
was beatin’ her mean. An’ her father was workin’ way off. An’ 
de little chil’ ask her for a piece 0’ bread. An’ she tol’ her to get a 
bucket o’ water, an’ she’d give her de bread. An’ de chil’ got de 
water. An’ den she tol’ to get up de cows, den she’d give her de 
bread. An’ she got up de cows, an’ her mother wouldn’ give her de 
bread. An’ wher her father come, he couldn’ fin’ her. An’ he ask 
her mother where was she. She tol’ him dat she didn’ know. An’ 
she said dat she sent her off. An’ he went where she tel’ him she was, 
an’ she wasn’ dere. Then he tol’ de little boy to look for her. An’ 
when the little boy went to look for her, a flower growed up side de 
house. An’ de little boy he went an’ touched de flower. De flower 
said, — 

“Broder, broder, 


Don’t touch ma curly hair, 
’Cause mamma has killed me!” 


An’ he went an’ chop her head off wid an axe for killin’ de child. 


19. THREE LITTLE PIGS.” 

Oncet there was three little pigs. They went to buil’in’ a house. 
One of ’em got some straw an’ made him a house. An’ the wolf 
come ‘long. The wolf ax, “Little pig, let me in!” Little pig said 
he wasn’ goin’ to do it. He said, “I will huff an’ puff an’ blow yer 
house down.”’ An’ he huffed an’ puffed an’ blew his house down, 
an’ eat him up. Den de oder little pig went an’ got him some sticks. 
An’ tol’ de oder little pig de same t’in’. Den he ate up dat oder little 
pig. De oder little pig got him some bricks. De ol’ wolf come dere 
an’ ax to let him in. An’ he say he would huff an’ puff an’ blow his 
house down. He huffed an’ puffed, an’ he couldn’ blow de house 

1 Informant, Julia Wilson. For bibliography see JAFL 32 : 364 (note 1). 

2 Informant, Henry Yeddell of Augusta, Ga. Probably has a literary source. 


VOL. 32.—NO. 131.—2. 
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down. An’ he tol’ de little pig he comin’ down de chimney. An’ 
he come down de chimney. An’ Little Pig had a big ol’ pot o’ hot 
water on de fiah, an’ de wolf fell in de pot; an’ he put de lid on him, 
an’ he shut him upinde pot. An’ he sot on de pot, an’ dat end it. 


20. THE FIVE KIDs.! 


Once a funny time there was five goats; and their mother went to 
get them some fruit, and told them to do all their work. And they 
did all their work. And a wolf came to the door and knocked; and 
they said, ‘‘No, is that you, mother? Let me see! Hold your foot 
up to the window!” And the wolf holded his foot up to the window. 
And the five goats said, ‘‘No, it tain’t.”” And the wolf went to the 
baker, and said, “ Baker, baker, give me some flour to put on my foot.” 
And the baker gave him the flour. And the wolf put the flour on his 
foot and went and knocked again. And the five goats said, ‘‘ No, is 
that you, mother? Hold your foot up to the window!” And the 
wolf holded his foot up to the window; and the goats said, “‘ Yes, you 
are my mother. Come in!” Four got under the bed, and the other 
one got in the clock. And the wolf came in and ate the four what 
was under the bed, and the one in the clock was safe. And their 
mother came, and said, ‘‘Where are my other children?’’ And the 
goat said, ‘“‘A wolf came and ate them up.”’ And its mother said, 
‘“‘Let’s cut him open and get the other four!”” And she took a knife 
and a fork, and she cut him open and got the four goats, and filled 
him up with bricks. And he went down to the pon’ to get some water, 
and he fell in the pon’. And this is the end. 


2I. THREE MORE FOOLS.” 


Once upon a time there was a woman with three girl. Her older 
girl was engage to get married to a boy. So one day he come to the 
house to see this girl. Her mother sent one of the girls to the spring. 
She stay so long ’til her mother say, ‘‘Go to the spring and see what 
are sister doing.’’ So when she got to the spring, she ask the girl 
what was she staying so long? “I am studying up a name for sister 
to name the baby when she marry.’’ — “Well, that is a good idea. 
I guess I had better study too.”” So she sit down to help study. 
So they stay so long ’til her mother went down there to see what they 
were doing. She ask them what they were doing. They told her 
they was studying a name for sister to name the baby when she 
marry. ‘Well, that is a good idea; I guess I had better study too.” 
So she sit down to study too. They stay so long ’til the last girl went 

1 Written by Joseph Harley. 

? Written by Emma Lee Quarles. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 128 (note 3). 
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what had the company. ‘What are you all doing?” — “Sat down 
study up a name for sister to name the baby when she marry.” — 
“Well, that is a good idea; I guess I had better study.”’ So they sat 
down to study. So the boy went down there. He ask them what 
they was doing there? Say they was studying a name “for you and 
sister to name the baby when you are married.’”’ He told them that 
if he find three more fool like them, he would come back and marry 
the girl. So he went, an’ he saw a lady scrubbing floor. She was 
trying to get the sun to come in to dry the floor with a wheelbarrow. 
The boy said, ‘‘What are you doing?’’ — “I am trying to get the sun 
in to dry my floor.’’ — ‘‘Why do you ask [?] the door and let the sun 
shine in and dry it?’ — ‘Well, that is a good idea.’”’ So he went, 
an’ saw a man with a oxen. He say, “Try to get the oxen to climb 
up there to eat the moss.’”’ He was just beating the oxen, trying to 
make him get up there to eat the moss. The boy say, ‘‘What are you 
doing?”’ — ‘I am trying to make the oxen eat the moss.” — ‘‘Why 
don’t you take a koe and rake it down?” — “Well, that is a good idea.” 
So the boy went until he came to a tree. He saw a man with a new 
pair of overalls. He was trying to jump in them, had them hanging 
up in the tree. He say, ‘Why don’t you put a sheet on the ground 
and stand on the cheet an’ put them on?” So he say he hadn’ 
thought about that. So he went on back an’ married the girl. 


( Variant.") 


Once upon a time there was a hungry farmer. His wife had just 
finish scrubbing the chicken. He wanted his dinner. She said, 
“When de floor dry, I will cook your dinner.’”’ He goes out and get 
the wheelbarrow, and he goes out and in, out and in. And aman was 
passing, and asked him what was he doing. He said he was rolling 
sunshine in the house to dry the floor. 


22. FEASTING ON DOG.” 


Once upon a time there was a man and his wife and children, and 
they lived in the country. So one day the old man went out hunting 
to find a squirrel. And they had an old dog named Cesar, and so 
the man carried the dog with him. And he hunted and hunted and 
hunted until he got tired, and still he found nothing. He had a 
friend living near the woods where he was hunting, and, as he was tired 
of hunting, he went to this friend’s house and got his dinner and rested. 
Then went and looked and looked and looked again, and didn’t find 
anything. And so he shot the dog Cesar, and skinned him and cut 

1 Written by Ella Mae Allbright. 

2 Written by Ruth Grudy. Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 188). 
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off his head and tail, and cleaned him good and carried him home. 
And the lady said, “Old man, why did you cut off his head?’”” And 
he said, ‘“‘Because it was shot up so bad.” And she replied, “Well, 
why did you cut off his tail?” And he said, “I never cut it off, I shot 
it off... And so she washed it and cooked it, and seasoned it good with 
pepper and salt and dumplings; and when dinner was ready, the wife 
called him to dinner; and he said, ‘‘I am not hungry; I have an awful 
headache.” And they called and called and called; and he wouldn’t 
come to dinner, for he was sick with a headache. So the mother and 
children ate dinner; and when they were all through, they were all 
chewing the bones and calling the dog. They were running to the 
window, calling, ‘Here, Cesar, here! Here, Cesar, here!” Running 
to the window, calling, ‘“‘Here, Ceasar, here!’’ And so the father 
heard the children calling Casar; and he said, “Eat Caesar meat, 
chew Czsar bone; and running to the back door, calling, ‘Here, 
Cesar, here!’’’ And he said it again: ‘‘Eat Caesar meat and chew 
Cesar bone; running to the window, calling, ‘Here, Cesar, here!’ ” 
And so the mother understood what he was saying, and she took after 
him with a stick of wood; and she never did catch him. And they 
stepped across the Atlantic Ocean, and she hasn’t caught him to-day. 


23. SURE TO DIE.! 

Once upon a time there was a man and his master. So he ask his 
master to sell him a hog. So his master wouldn’t do it. So he stole 
him one. So he met his master. His master asked him, “What that 
you got?’’ — “‘My baby.”’ — “Oh, let me see it!”” — “The doctor say 
if anybody see this baby, he be sure to die.’”’ — “Oh, let me see it!” 
Say, ‘If anybody see this baby, he be sure to die.” 


24. A BIG BLACK MAN WITH A DERBY ON.” 


Once upon a time there was a man who had been in the rung[?]. 
So his master put him in the coal-mine. So he was singing, — 
“Sweet home, 
There’s no place like home.” 
So he sung so pretty, that his master turned him aloose. “Don’t you 
hear how he sing?” So they turned him aloose. So when his wife 
saw him, she come with baby and two children. The man said, 
“Who been here since I been gone?”” — “A big black man with a 
derby on.” 


1 Written by Willie Benjamin. 
? Written by Willie Benjamin. For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 162 (note 1). 
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25. IN THE BAG.! 


There was a farmer who had a bumble-bee in a bag. He went to 
Puntious Pilot to get some pum’kin to make some pies. So he travel 
through the woods. Soon he came to a house, and went in and asked 
the lady of the house to let his bag stay ’til he go Puntious Pilot’s to 
get some pumpkins, and told the lady to be careful not to open the bag. 
But as soon as the fox was out of sight, the lady untied the bag, and 
the bumble-bee flew out the bag. So the lady’s little boy ran out to 
catch the bee, but could not; so the lady put her little boy in the bag. 


26. NOBODY BUT YOU, DIRECTLY.” 


One time a man an’ a cat was in a house by themself. . The cat 
said to the man, “Look like ain’t nobody in here but me and you 
to-night.’”’ The man said to the cat, ‘Ain’t nobody going to be in 
here but you, directly.” So the man started to running. The cat 
said to the man, ‘‘Let somebody get here that know how to run!” 
The man jumped a fence. The cat said to the man, ‘Me and you 
both can jump fences.” — “‘Ain’t nobody going to be jumping them 
but you, directly.”” The cat said, ‘‘I am tired.”” The man said, 
“‘Ain’t nobody going to be tired but you, directly.” 


27. MOON STORIES.* 


One night I was walking along through the wood, I heard something 
behind a log going rap! pap! rap! I looked to see what it was. Then 
it was the moon trying to change and couldn’. I ran my hand in my 
pocket, and pitch a quarter over there, and the moon change atmeetly 
[immediately]. That is true. 

One night my daddy was walkin’ along, an’ slap a spike through the 
moon, and I ran around the other side and clenched it. And that is 
hard to beat. 


28. YOU CAN’T GET TO HEAVEN ’TIL YOU DIE.’ 


Once upon a time there was a woman had a son. So one morning 
he went out into the smoke-house to get some meat. So while he 
was in the house, the house and trees began to shake. So he stepped 
to the door. ‘‘O Mom, Mom! what is that?’’ — “Son, I don’t know. 
You better come in the house.’”’ And the young man was a minister; 
so he said, ‘“‘ You needn’t call me, for you can’t get to heaven ’til you 
die. 

1 Written by Essie Lee Williams. 

? Written by Herbert Fuller. For bibliography see JAFL 32: 367 (note 1). 

3 Written by Herbert Fuller. 

* Written by Minty Benjamin. 
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“Oh, you must be the lover of the Lord! 
You can’t get to heaven ‘til you die.” 


29. MASTER’S MEAT AND LARD.! 


Once upon a time there were two fellows in slavery, and they stole 
some of their master’s meat out of his meat-house. And when he 
missed meat, he got after these two men, and said, ‘‘Come, John, and 
tell me about my meat! There are twe’ve middlings of meat and 
twe’ve gourds of lard gone. Or else I give you and Jim three hundred 
lashes apiece.’’ — ‘‘Master, I don’t know where your meat and lard 
are, master, me never took it.’’— ‘“‘Come on out and take your 
three hundred lashes, or else git my meat and lard!’’ — “Master, 
I ain’t got your meat and lard.” — ‘‘Come on out here, I’m going to 
give you them three hundred lashes. — Come on up, Jim! I take you 
first.’’ So the old man said, ‘‘Stand to your daddy, good old pluck! 
copy, copy, copy!”’ So he said again, ‘‘Copy, copy!’’ So the son 
took his and got down. So the old man got to take his. So the 
licks came so rapid, so the old man said, ‘‘O master! do Lord! those 
do hurt me so bad! Lord have mussy on poor me!” So the lick 
didn’t stop coming. So the old man hollered, ‘‘O Laura! look up in 
the loft, and bring me master twe’ve middling of meat and twe’ve 
gourds of lard.” So the master didn’t stop putting the lashes to 
John. 

30. SYMPATHY.! 

Once upon a time there was a woman and her husband and grand- 
children. They had got pretty aged, so one day she went into the 
garden to hoe some. So while she was in there, the chimly fell and 
killed the father. So the children all called, ‘‘O grandma! the chimly 
has fell and killed grandpa!’’ — “‘I’ll bet five dollars it broke my pipe,” 
said the grandmother. 


31. MR. HARD-TIME.” 


Once upon a time there was four in family. This man and his wife 
worked hard in the field, saved two hams; told the two childrens, 
“We will save them for hard time.”” A old man came along, and ask 
the children for a drink of water. They ask him, ‘‘What is your name, 
mister?’’ He said, “‘My name is Hard-Time.” They said, ‘‘Wait 
here! Here are two hams mamma and papa been saving for you, if 
your name is Hard-Time.” 

1 Written by Minty Benjamin. 

2 Written by Ella Mae Allbright. Compare Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 93), comparative 
(Bolte u. Polivka, LV, LIX). 
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32. BOX LIGHTER.! 


Once a man was going to sail across the Atlantic Ocean, and had a 
box of cigarettes and did not have a match, and he wanted to light the 
cigarette. How would he light them? So he did not know what to 
do; so I said, “I will make them light.” He said, ‘All right!’’ So I 
took the cigarettes out of the box and threw them into the water, and 
that made the box light. 


33. PEANUT-PLANTING.” 


Once upon a time Brother Rabbit and Brother Fox were having a 
farm. And Brother Fox said, ‘“‘We will have a peanut farm.” And 
Brother Rabbit was so glad! Brother Fox got his mule and his 
plough, and went to work. And he wanted Brother Rabbit to drop 
the peanuts. And he must drop them about three inches apart. 
And Brother Rabbit did what he was told. And he dropped one row, 
and ate one row and dropped the hulls. And when the peanut came 
up, one row came up, and the other row did not come up. And 
Brother Fox was angry and wanted to kill the rabbit. So they said, 
“Let us go and dig and see what the matter!’’ So they dig and dig, 
found nothing but hulls. 


34. ROOSTER FIGHTS.” 


Once upon a time a frog got in a fight with a rooster, and the rooster 
went to pick the frog in his mouth, and the frog sling the rooster so far. 
And next week he got a letter hearing that the rooster had kill three 
prodigal sons and wounded St. Paul. 


35. THE FIDDLE.® 

Once there was a man went to a countryman house and carried a 
fiddle, and it was in a box. He took it out to play asong. Then the 
countryman ran to another house, was frightened to death almost. 
He ask him, ‘‘What your trouble? What is the matter with you?” — 
““A man come to my house a few minutes, and opened a coffin and 
took a little baby out of it, and scratched him on his stomach; and it 
went to crying, and I left.” 


36. TOAD-FROG’S TAIL.* 


De bull-frawg swapped his eyes fo’ de toad-frawg tail. Dat’s wh 
§ I ; g 
de toad-frawg ain’t got no tail. 
1 Written by West Jefferson. See Riddle 92. 
2 Written by West Jefferson. 
3 Written by Cora Lee Allbright. 
* Informant, Marian Glover. 
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RIDDLES. 


I. Little Nancy Etticoat ! 
In a white petticoat 
An’ a red nose. 
The longer she stand, 
The shorter she grows. 


Ans. Candle.” ( 


tN 


Onct I was goin’ ’cross London Bridge. 
Met a man, 
I drunked his blood, 
An’ t’rowed his hide away. 
Ans. Watermelon.* 


( Variants.) 
(1) As I was going over London Bridge, 
I met old Dr. Gray. 
I sucked his blood, 
An’ threw his skin away. 


(2) As I was goin’ down de street, 
I met with ol’ gran’father. 
I ate his meat an’ drank his blood, 
An’ threw his hide away. 


(3) One day I was going ‘cross London Bridge, 
An’ met ol’ lady Nancy. 
Sucked her blood, 
An’ lef’ her body dancin’. 
Ans. I picked a blackberry, an’ left 
de bush a-shakin’. 


— 


~— 


As I was going across London Bridge, 
I met Sister Sally Ann. 
She was drunk, and I was sober, 
So I kicked her over. 
Ans. A bottle of whiskey. 


(4 


2, Twenty-five white steer 
Standin’ in a stall, 
Up run a big red bull 
An’ outlicked all. 





Ans. Teeth an’ yer tongue. 


1 Variant: Nanny Metticoat. 
2 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 19), 275 (No. 5); 32 : 440 (No. 20). 
3 Compare JAFL 30 : 277 (No. 20); 32 : 375 (No. 6). 
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( Variants.) 


(1) Thirty white horses on a red hill, 
Now they stamp, now they stand still. 
Ans. Your teeth. 
(2) Thirty-two horses, 
Some on red hills, 


Some on blue hills. 
Ans. Teeth. 


4. What’s this ? 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king’s horses an’ all the king’s men? 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together ? again.® 


( Variants.) 
(1) Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 
Humpty Dumpty fell on de wall. 
Ans. Egg. 


(2) Humpity Trumpity fell on de flo’. 
No man can’t pick 
Humpity Trumpity up. 
Ans. Aigg. 


(3) Humpty Dumpty went to town, 
Humpty Dumpty tore his gown. 
All the womens in the town 
Could not men’ Humpty Dumpty’s gown. 


Whitey went upstairs, 
Whitey come downstairs. 

Ans. White hen went upstairs and 
laid an aigg, an’ she come 
down.! 

( Variant.) 


wn 


Whitey went upstairs 
An’ lef’ Whitey. 


6. As we were goin’ ’cross London Bridge, 
We rode an’ yet walked. 
Ans. Little dawg name Yet. 


(Variants.) 
(1) Man had a little dawg. 
His name was Get. 
Get rid, but yet he walked. 
Ans. Man he was named Get, had a 
little dawg named Yet. He rode, 
and Yet he walked. 


1 Variant: All the great men an’ all the great horses. 
2 Variant: Back. 

3 Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 51). 

* Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 29); 32 : 388 (No. 1). 
5 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 17). 
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(2) The man rid’, 
But yet walked. 
Ans. It was a man ridin’. He had a 
dawg named Yet. 


I went off on Monday 

An’ spent three days, 

An’ came back on a Monday. é 
Ans. Was a horse named Monday. 


N 


8. Hands full, 
House full, 
Still can’t ketch a spoonful. 
Ans. Smoke.! 
( Variants.) 


— 


A houseful, 
An’ can’t get a spoonful. 
Ans. Smoke. 


(I 


A bowlful, 
An’ can’t ketch any. 
Ans. Smoke. | 


— 
NO 
~~ 


—_ 


Goes all the way ’round the house, 
An’ don’t ketch but a spoonful. 
Ans. Smoke.” 


(3 


9. All way 'roun’ de house, 
Come to de do’ an’ can’t come in. 
Ans. Path.® 
( Variants.) 
(1) Som’t’in’ goes all up to yer do’ 
An’ never goes in. 
Ans. Path. 
(2) Go to the spring 
An’ never drink a drop. 
Ans. Path. 
(3) Go by de spring 
An’ never duh drink. 
Ans. Path. 


10. What is holler an’ never stops holler? — Ans. Holler tree.” 


(Variant.) Holler all de time, day an’ night, never get t’rough 
hollerin’. — Ans. Holler lawg. 


11. What is dis? — 
Ah see Briney, 
Don’ see me; 
1 Compare JAFL 30: 201 (No. 3). 
Variant: Wind. 
8 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 12); 32 : 390 (No. 2 
* Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 7 


This riddle is common in the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 
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XUM 


14. 


om 
on 


16. 


1 Compare JAFL 30: 
2 Variant: Ever ketch. 
3 Compare JAFL 30: 
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Ah feel Briney, 
Don’ feel me. 
Ans. Lady had a little dawg. 
He died. She made a pair 
of gloves out of him.! 


Tippy upstairs, 
Tippy downstairs, 
If you touch? Tippy Tippy, 
Tippy will bitecher. 
Ans. Wasp.5 


( Variant.) 
Little Tippy upstairs, 
Little Tippy downstairs, 
Little Tippy bitecher. 
Ans. Wasp. 


Roun’ as a saucer 
An’ deep as a cup, 
No king horses 
Can't pull it up. 
Ans. Well.5 


Round as a biscuit, 

Deep as a well, 

Got many winders as a hotel. 
Ans. Thimble. 


Round as a dollar, 
Busy as a bee, 
In the middle 
Go tick, tack, tee! 
Ans. Watch. 


( Variants.) 
(1) Round as a biscuit, 
An’ in de middle 
Go tick, tick, tick! 


(2) Round as a biscuit, 
Go tick, tack, toe! 


Round as a saucer, 
Deep as a saucer, 
Three legs, cannot run. 
Two ears an’ cannot hear. 
Ans. Watch-pocket. 


2 (N >? 
3 (ANG. 23). 


206 (No. 50); 32 : 389 (No. 11). 


4 Variant: Long as an apple. 
201 (No. 1); 32 : 3890 (No. 1¢ 


5 Compare JAFL 30: 





a? 
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Bo. Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee, 
Pretties’ little thing 
Ever did see. 
Ans. Watch.! 


18. Round as a biscuit, 
Round as a cup, 
Black as ink, 
Can’t see a wink. 
Ans. Spider (skillet). 


19. Roun’ as a biscuit, 
Slick as a mole, 
Long tail, 
An’ a thumb in hole. 
Ans. Frying-pan. 


20. Round as a saucer, 
Deep as a cup, 
One thousand holes in the middle. 
Ans. Sifter. 
(Variant.) A little thing has a thousand holes. — Ans. Strainer. 


Ans. Sifter. 





21. Has a thousand eyes an’ can’t see. 


22. What dis yere? 
Pit de patte’, pit de patte’, 
T’ree times a day 
In anybody house. 
Ans. Sift. 
23. Long leg, 
Short thigh, 
Bald head, 
An’ no eye. 
Ans. Pair 0’ tongs.” 


24. Long leg, 
Short thigh, 
Bald head, 
An’ bully eyes. 
Ans. Frawg.? 


Four laigs, 
Two ear, 
Long nose, 
No eyes. 
Ans. Mole 


Ny 
wn 


1 Compare JAFL 30 : 201 (No. 2); 32 : 389 (No. 17). 
2 Compare JAFL 30: 201 (No. 4). 
3 Compare Ibid. (No. 5). 
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26. Hickamor Hackamor, 
Over the kitchen door, 
All the king’s horses 
An’ all the king’s men 
Couldn’ pull Hickamor Hackamor 
Off the king’s kitchen door. 
Ans. Sun. 
( Variants.) 
(1) Hickamor hackamor 
Hangin’ over the kitchen do’. 
What is hickamor hackamor? 


(2) Hick more, Hack more, 
Hanging over the kitchen door. 
There is nothing more higher 
Than Hick more, Hack more. 


Green on de outside, an’ red on de inside. — Ans. Watermelon.! 


NO 


7° 


8. White on de outside, white on de inside, an’ yeller on de inside. 


tO 


— Ans. Aigg.? 


29. Red on the outside, black on the inside, four corners round 
about. — Ans. Chimney.’ 


30. Som’t’in’ go all ’round de house an’ don’ make but one track. — 
Ans. Wheelbarrow.' 


(Variant.) Go ’round the town an’ don’t make but one track. 


31. Somet’in’ go all ’round the house an’ don’t make but two tracks. 
—Ans. Wagon. 


33. Brick upon brick, 
Hole in the middle. 
Guess that riddle, 
I'll give you a fiddle.5 
Ans. Chimney. 


(Variants.) 
Patched up, patched up, 
Hole in de middle. 
Guess dis riddle, 
I'll give you a fiddle. 
Ans. Fireplace. 


a 
~~ 


1 Compare JAFL 30: 276 (No. 9). 

2 Compare Ibid. (No. 13). 

3 Compare JAFL 30 : 206 (No. 52). 

* Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 9); 32 : 390 (No. 24). 
5 Recorded in the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 
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(2) Patchy patchy patch, 
Hole in the middle. 
Ans. Chimney. 


33. Ifa herrin’ an’ a half cost a cent an’ a half, what would eighteen 
cost? — Ans. Eighteen cents. 
34. Two laigs, 
One face, 


Two han’. 


Ans. Clock. 


Four legs, 
One head, 
One foot, 
Ans. Bed. 


o>) 


36. (Did you know) dere’s enough bone in a pig foot to put one 
over ev’ry man do’ in South Carolina. — Ans. Put one over de court- | 


house do’. 


Mother had a piece of checkety cloth. 
It was neither spun nor woven. 
It had been a sheet for many years, 
An’ not a thread had been worn. 
Ans. Beehive. 


a 
ey A 


38. Sick (six?) set,} 
Seven spring, 
After de dead, 
Living come. 
Ans. An animal was dead; an’ Partridge 
was sittin’ on his bone (skeleton), an’ 
laid egg.? 


39. Go all over the house at day, 
An’ stand up in the corner at night. 
Ans. Broom.? 


(Variant.) 
Go round in the house 
An’ stan’ in one corner. 


40. What is dis yere? — 


Go all the day-time, 
Come in at night, 
Sit back in the corner 
Wid his tongue hangin’ out. 
Ans. Shoe. 


1 Heard by riddler at Leesville, S.C. 
2 Compare JAFL 32 : 390 (No. 19); Bolte u. Polivka, XXII. 
8’ Compare JAFL 32 : 390 (No. 23). 
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( Variants.) 


(1) Go ev’ywhey you go 
An’ come back an’ sit in the corner. 
Ans. Pair 0’ shoes.! 
(2) What sits in the corner 


An’ sniffs (or yawns) for a bone? 
Ans. Shoe.? 


(3) Go all over de fields in the day-time, 
Sit up on de bed at night 
An’ beg for bones. 


(4) What goes all down the street 
And sits up in a corner 
And waits for a bone? 


41. What is it makes a journey through the fields by day an’ sits 
upon the table at night? — Ans. Milk. 


42. A man widout eyes saw two plums on a tree. He neither took 
one nor left one. — Ans. He took one plum, and he left one. 


43. Somet’n’ sittin’ on three legs got ter have a mouth an’ two ear. 
— Ans. Pot. 


44. Black an’ white an’ red all over. — Anus. Newspaper.® 


45. Four legs up, 
Four legs down, 
Soft in the middle, 
An’ hard all ‘round. 
Ans. Baid.‘ 


46. Water over water 
Under water, 
Yet not touching the water. 


Ans. Eggs inside of a duck. 


47 Over water 
And under water, 
An’ never touch a drop. 
Ans. A lady is over a bridge, an’ a 
bucket of water on top of her head.§ 


1 Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 25). 
2 Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 9). 
3 


Ww 


Compare JAFL 30: 201 (No. 8). 
Compare JAFL 32 : 439 (No. 3). This riddle ‘is common in the Sea Islands, South 
Carolina. 

5 Compare JAFL 30 : 203 (No. 20). 


4 
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48. White as snow, an’ snow it isn’t.! 
Green as grass, an’ grass it isn’t. 
Red as blood, an’ blood it isn’t. 
Black as ink, an’ ink it isn’t. 
Ans. Blackberry.? 


( Variants.) 
(1) Red as blood, 
Black as ink. 
(2) Black as ink, 


An’ red on de inside. 
49. First white, nex’ green, nex’ red, den black. — Ans. Blackberry.® 
50. Has eyes an’ can’t see, 
Tongue an’ can’t talk,‘ 
Soul an’ can’t be saved. 
Ans. Shoe. 


( Variants.) 
(1) Got tongue an’ can’t talk, 
Got eyes an’ can’t see. 
(2) What has a tongue an’ can’t talk, 
An’ a soul that can’t die? 
51. What has laigs 


An’ cannot walk? 5 
Ans. House. 


52. Have teeth, 
But cannot eat. 
Ans. Saw. 
53. It has two han’s, 


But it cannot touch me. 

It has three legs, 
j , 

But it cannot run from me. 


Ans. Clock. 


54. Round as a pin, 
Keen as a pin, 
Ain’t got but one eye. 
Ans. Needle. | 

Eleven pears hangin’ high, 
Eleven mens came ridin’ by. 
Each took a pear. 
How many more left? 

Ans. The man’s name was Each. ° 


at 
1 


' Variant: White as milk, an’ milk it ain’t. 

2 Compare JAFL 30: 202 (No. 11). 

% Compare JAFL 32 : 388 (No. 5). 

4 Compare JAFL 30 : 203 (No. 21). 

> Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 24). 

© Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 13); 32 : 375 (No. 4). 
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( Variants.) 
(1) Twelve pears hangin’ high, 
Twelve knight came ridin’ by. 
Each knight took a pear 
An’ lef’ eleven hangin’ dere. 
Ans. All de knights took a pear togeder. 


(2) Twelve men come ridin’ by. 
Each man took a pear, 
An’ lef’ eleven hangin’ dere. 
Ans. Man name Each. 


50. You've got it. 
I haven’ got it, 
But yet I use it the mos’. 
Ans. Yer name.! 


As I was goin’ ’cross London Bridge, 
I met a little girl. 

She was cryin’, 

She said her mother died seven years 
Before she was born. 


on 
NI 


Ans. Dyeing clothes.? 


(Variant.) 
As I was goin’ ’cross London Bridge, 
I met a little boy. 
I asked him how his mother was. 
He said she had been 
Dying for seven years. 
Ans. She was dyeing clothes. 


58. Between heaven an’ earth, 
An’ not on pines. 
Ans. Knot on pine. 


( Variant.) 
Between the earth, 
Between sky, not on a tree. 
I told you, 

Now you tell me. 


59. Man what made it, don’t use. 
Man what use it, don’ know it. 
Ans. Coffin. 


60. What a man make an’ don’t need. — Ans. Tombstone. 


1 Compare JAFL 30 :.204 (No. 26). 
2 Compare JAFL 32 : 389 (No. 15). 
* Compare JAFL 30 : 205 (No. 40). 


VOL. 32.—NO. 131.——3. 
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Three little frawg 
Sittin’ on a lawg. 
One jump off. 
How many was then lef’? 
Ans. Three still. 
Two legs sit on three legs, 
With one leg in his lap. 
In come four legs, take away one leg. 
Up jump two legs, pick up three legs, 
Threw after four legs, and make four legs drop one leg.! 
Ans. Was a man sitting on a three-leg stool with 
a ham in his lap, an’ a dog came in an’ take 
the ham, and the man made him drop it. 


Big at the top, 
Little at the bottom,? 
Somet’in’ at the middle 
Go flippity flop. 
Ans. Churn.? 


What goes up white 
And comes down yellow? 
Ans. Egg. 
Go up green 
An’ come down red. 
Ans. Watermelon. 


White run whitey outer whitey. 
Ans. White man run a white cow 
outer white cotton-field.‘ 


( Variants.) 
(1) Whitey in a whitey, 
Whitey told a whitey 
To go drive whitey 
Out of whitey. 
Ans. A white lady told a white dog to drive 
the white cow out of the white house. 


(2) Whitey runnin’ Whitey out de corn-field. 
You give up? 
Ans. White dawg runnin’ a cow out de corn-field. 
As I was goin’ 'roun’ the worl’ Whig Whagum, 
I met Bum Bagum, 
Called Tom Tagum 


1 Variant: Bring one leg back. 
2 Variant: Wide at each en’. 

8 Compare JAFL 30 : 202 (No. 16); 32 : 390 (No. 21). 
* Compare JAFL 32 : 375 (No. 3), 439 (No. 4). 


Islands, South Carolina. 
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To run Bum Bagum 
Out of the worl’ Whig Wagum. 
Ans. Was a man went thro’ his wheat-field, 
an’ saw a cow, an’ called the dawg to 
run the cow out the field.! 


Black we are, 
But much admired. 
Men seek for us 
Til they are tired. 
Ans. Coal. 
Black on outside, 
Red on inside. 
An’ hoist yer leg an’ stick it in. 
Ans. Boot.? 
In the garden they strayed 
A mos’ beautiful maid 
As fair as the flower of morn. 
The first hour of her life 
She became a wife, 
An’ died befo’ she was born. 
Ans. Eve. 
Four going, 
Two big ones tryin’ to ketch de little ones. 
Ans. Buggy-wheel tryin’ to ketch de little ones.! 


In a barn there was fifteen years of corn. 


A rat been in the barn 


An’ bring out three years each day. 
How many days would it take him to bring out the fifteen years of 
corn? 
Ans. Fifteen day. He had one year of corn he 
would bring, an’ his two years. 
A calf was born in the Christmas, 
Died in the spring, 
An’ didn’ live to see New Year. 
Ans. Died in a spring of water befo’ New Year.’ 


Roun’ like a rainbow, 
Teeth like a cat. 
Guess all de riddles, 
Can’t guess dat. 

Ans. Bamboo brier.‘ 
Opens like a barn-door, 
Shuts up like a trap. 
Guess all your life, 
You'll never guess that. 

Ans. Scissors. 


1 This riddle is common in the Sea Islands, South Carolina. 
2 Compare JAFL 30 : 205 (No. 45). 


> I have recorded this riddle from a white woman in South County, Rhode Island. 
* Compare JAFL 30 : 204 (No. 32). 
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Crooked as a rainbow, 
Slick as a plate, 

Ten thousand horses 
Can't pull it straight. 


Ans. River. 


’Live on each en’, 
Dead in the middle. 
Ans. Horse an’ man plough.! 


I saw two boats, 
An’ only one man aboa’d. 
Ans. Pair shoes an’ one man. 


The mo’ you feed it, 
The mo’ it grow. 
Ef you give it water, 


It will die. 


Long, tall, 


Black feller, 


Ans. Fiah. 


Pull him back 
An’ hear him bellow. 


82. A dog in the woods 
Can’t bark. 


Ans. Gun.” 


81. Who the stronges’ man in the world? — Ans. Jonah, because 
the whale couldn’ hol’ him in his belly after he swallowed him. 


Ans. Dogwood-tree. 


83. 


“ 


84. 


Eight eyes, 
Sure am I. 
All in white, 


All know I am bright, 
Can’t do without me only at night. 
Ans. Winder-pane. 


I ain’t got it, 


I wouldn’ have it; 


An’ if I had it, 
I wouldn’t take the worl’ for it. 


Ans. Bald head. 


A man had twenty sick [six] sheep, 


An’ one died. 


How many had he lef’? 
Ans. Nineteen. 


1 Compare JAFL 30: 201 (No. 6); 32 
Sea Islands, South Carolina. 
2 Compare JAFL 30: 
3 Compare JAFL 30: 


202 (No. 18). 


204 (No. 34); 32 


: 388 (No. 4). 


: 389 (No. 14). 


This riddle is common in the 
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86. What are the best seasons of the year? — Ans. Salt and pepper. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


As I was going across London Bridge, 
I met a London scholar, 
He drew off his hat an’ drew his cane. 
Tell me the name of the London scholar. 
Ans. Andrew. 


What jumps over a fence 
And leaves his tail behind him? 
Ans. Needle and thread. 


What goes all over the world 
And has not but one eye? 
Ans. Needle. 


go. What kind of husband would you advise a young lady to 
get? — Ans. A single man. 


gl. 


Time-piece may lose, 
But it cannot win. 
Ans. Watch. 


g2. A man was in a hut with a box of segars an’ no matches. 


He wanted a light, an’ didn’ have a match. How did he get it? 
Ans. He take a segar out the box, an’ made the 
box a segar lighter. 


VERSES. 
i. 


I had a little dawg, 

His name was Jack, 

Tied his tail to de railroad-track. 
Train come along, 

Toot, toot, toot! 

Cut ma dawg’s tail in two.! 


I had a little dawg, 

His name was Jack, 

Stuck his head in a fodder-stack. 
All he wanted 

Was a rabbit’s track. 


II. 


“Heh, Broder Rabbit! 
Yer tail mighty short!”’ — 
“Yes, by Gawd! de dawg bit it off!”’ 


1 Compare Florida (JAFL 32 : 376). 
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“Heh, Broder Rabbit! 
Yer lip mighty thin!’ — 
“Yes, my Gawd! 

I’m wettin’ t’ro’ de vin’. 


” 


RING-GAMES. 
The following accounts of “ring-plays” were given by Freddie 
Lowe : — 
z. London Bridge is broken down, 
Ma fair lady! 


Two hol’s up deir han’s, de oders walk through. Dey say, ‘Which 
you rather be, silver or gold?’’ Get behind each other. Pull over a 
line, and see who’d get de game. 
2. Merry go round the rose-bush, 

The rose-bush, the rose-bush, 

So early in the mornin’! 

The las’ one squats, 

So breeze so bright, 

So early in the mornin’. 


Makes a ring, ketch one each hand, all make a ring. If one does 
not squat down at de time de rest do, one takes him by the hand an’ 
go an’ ask him who'd he love. He have a sweetheart, tells. Turns 
his back to de ring, de oders face into de ring, dey all ketch him by de 
hand. 

3. MotHer HEN. Chicken ma chicken ma crane ma croo 
Went to de well to wash ma toe; 
When I got back, ma chicken was gone. 
What time it is? 


Crow. One o'clock. 


MoTHER HEN. Chicken ma chicken ma crane ma croo 
Went to de well to wash ma toe; 
When I got back, ma chicken was gone. 
What time it is? 


Crow. Two o'clock. 


[This is repeated up to five o’clock.]! 


Crow. Have some corn? 
MoTHER HEN. Chicky don’t hear ye. 
Crow. Have some corn? 


MoTHER HEN. Chicky, Chicky! Throw it in the garden. 


1 Compare Charleston, S.C. (JAFL 32 : 376). 
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He [Crow] take it [the chick] and lay it aside, and try and ketch more 
until he ketches ’em all. Dey turn to people den. De lady what 
was de crow say, ‘‘Would you like to come and see ma garden?” 
The other lady what ownded de chickens say, ‘“‘Have you any dawg?” 
— “No, I have no dawg.”’ Then she calls the dawg, and sick ’im on 
and ketch the lady to eat up. 





4. Dey stand up in a row. 


One. Pickin’ cherries? 

OTHERS. Who for? 

ONE. Sweet kiss. 

OTHERS. Who from? 

One. Arthur Love (any name you want say). 


One walks out, an’ takes place of the first one. 


— 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE stories, riddles, and proverbs given in this collection were 
recited by George W. Edwards, a native of Greenbay, Antigua, 
British West Indies. Antigua is one of the Leeward Islands in the 
Lesser Antilles. The town of Greenbay is about two miles outside of 
St. John, the capital of Antigua. 

George Edwards is a man fifty years old. In giving the bulk of 
this material he exhibited unusual memory-power. Aside from 
prompting, suggestions, and riddles Nos. 34, 39, 42, 45, and 47, he 
alone is responsible for the entire collection. He has lived in New 
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York for the past ten years. His greatest aid in recalling the stories 
has been his wife, who is about thirty years of age and also a native of 
Greenbay, Antigua. She is the informant of the five riddles mentioned 
above. 

Several attempts have been made to get comparative material of 
a substantial character from other West Indians living in New York. 
Not much of anything as yet has been accomplished in this direction. 
It is a rare thing to be able to persuade a West Indian in this country 
to talk ‘‘ Nancy stories.’’ It has been possible for me to interview 
many who have come here recently; but, almost without exception, 
they will show reticence in telling their folk-stories. Fear of ridicule 
is without doubt the cause. 

The informant of this material, however, showed neither reticence 
nor timidity, once the purpose of the work was explained to him. He 
entered eagerly into the work. After the first two or three visits, 
self-consciousness disappeared. In telling an exciting story, the voice 
became animated, and changed to represent the different characters. 
Rapid gestures, swaying of the body, steps, — all played an important 
part in giving the stories an interest that the reader cannot hope to 
obtain. 

The material was taken down in the course of about twenty-five 
visits to the home of the informant during the year 1920. The trips 
were all made at night, and usually consumed from an hour and a 
half to two hours. There is a saying among Antiguans, that “if you 
talk Nancy stories in the day, you will go blind.”” The early visits 
were more satisfactory. Then there was no hesitation. The stories 
were “‘spinned off.’”’ The later trips were more arduous. Edwards 
commenced to have difficulty remembering all the incidents of his tale, 
and we had to call on his wife for aid frequently. Occasionally friends 
were consulted to help fill out a partially forgotten story. If a story 
were left over incomplete, very likely upon a succeeding trip the 
obscure parts would be cleared up. Without doubt, much of this 
clearing-up consisted of material made up by the informant.! 

Curiously enough, this tendency to improvise, which some of the 
tales have, did not occur in the songs. Unless the proper tune and 
words were recalled, there was no attempt to give the story. It was 
not thought worth while telling a tale without the “proper tune.” 
The ability of the informant as a story-teller was praised to me by 
his wife, because he could sing the tunes ‘‘so sweet.”” The particular 
song of a tale sometimes proved the key to recall the whole story. 
This is true of No. 3, also of No. 21. 

No titles were used by the story-teller. The formulaic endings so 
common to West Indian folk-tales are seen in many of the stories, 
the particular favorite being — 


1 Observable in Tale 34, but not to my mind in other tales. — E. C. P. 
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“And I went through Miss Havercomb alley, 
And I see a lead was bending; 
So der lead ben’, 
So der story en’.”’ 

Nothing in the nature of an opening rhyme was given. Chief 
among the characters is Nancy, the well-known trickster of the West 
Indies. Unscrupulous, greedy, and thieving, he generally manages to 
take advantage of his associates. When cornered, he possesses the 
power of transforming himself into a spider. His place of refuge at 
this time is invariably ‘‘the cassy apple-tree.”” Nancy has a peculiar 
nasal voice, and speaks differently from the other characters. Just 
why this is so, I was not able to find out. Milne-Home ascribes 
Nancy’s peculiar voice and speech to his having talked with animals 
so much that he now talks like them. Not a very vivid description 
of Nancy was to be had. My informant said, ‘‘ Nancy looks like any 
other man you see.” 

Toukouma is a hazy character. In No. 2, Toukouma is an associate 
of Nancy’s; in No. 4 he is the son of Nancy. From instances given, 
and from his position in other West Indian tales, it is certain that he 
is one of the special dupes of Nancy. There are the usual cycle of 
animals found in Negro tales from Africa and in the Uncle Remus 
stories. There is no mention of hyena, jackal, or elephant; but we 
do have lion, tiger, monkey, and fox. 

The provenience cannot be specifically stated. The form, on the 
whole, bears unmistakable signs of African origin. The content of the 
stories is filled with European material. Just how much of the 
European material has come directly to the Antiguans from Europe, 
and just how much is indirectly European, having been brought from 
Africa, is hard to say. No. 40, for instance, shows unmistakable 
signs of being a European story, and leads one at first to classify the 
story as directly European; but Dennett! (p. 60) gives practically 
the identical story taken from the Fjort. The incident of a woman 
becoming impregnated by drinking water is common in the Southwest. 
It is of European source, but in the Antigua tale the provenience is 
undoubtedly from Africa. The animal stories with the explanatory 
ending, and especially the moralizing tendency, are closely related 
to African models, although, because of sophistication, much of the 
moralizing has been dropped off. This is probably due to disintegra- 
tion and lack of accuracy in telling the story. Gerber? says that 
only among the American Negroes in the South and the Negroes in 
Africa does one animal enter another voluntarily, and only in these 
regions is there the injunction to be careful of the heart.’ 

1 See Bibliography, p. 44. 

* See JAFL 6 and cf. No. 8. 

7 I have recorded this tale in New Mexico from a Pueblo Indian, a Tewa.—E. C. P. 
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The effect of living in New York for years, during which time the 
tales have not been told and consequently have been partially for- 
gotten, undoubtedly accounts for lack of completeness of some of the 
stories that Edwards gives. There is laxity in putting on the formulaic 
ending. Disintegration within the tales,the omission of the tests to find a 
guilty party, are results of a long absence from the West Indies. This 
is by no means true of all the stories. For instance, Nos. I, 2, 4, 6, 
9, 12, 17, 24, 26, 30, 40, 41, are remarkably well told. Nos. 7 and 31 
show signs of having been cut down. Stories with Nancy as a char- 
acter were managed exceptionally well by the informant. He trended 
toward these, and had less difficulty recalling them. 

A word about the proverbs and riddles. Of the former, not many 
were given. In telling the riddles, the narrator derived a great deal 
of personal pleasure. These were recalled well; and when we needed 
more, they were made up (see Nos. 50, 51, 52, 55, and 59). Parsons 
(JAFL 30: 275, No. 2) gives the following riddle, which is unanswered : — 

Me riddle me riddle me randy oh, 
Perhaps you could clear dis riddle, 
An’ perhaps you can’t. 


Somet’ing 
Go up and come down 
An’ eat grass. 
Ans. (?) 
Edward gave the answer to this riddle, naming ‘‘a hoe.” 
The reference to biblical sources is frequent in the riddles. They 
are fine examples of the African tendency of adapting foreign material. 
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TALES. 


SPOILS TO DOG, PUNISHMENT TO NANCY. 


Dis Nancy was by his gate one day, and saw Bro’ Dog was passin’. 
An’ he say to Bro’ Dog, ‘‘ What is it that you laughin’ so for las’ night?”’ 
Bro’ Dog say, ‘Man, is dat gal puttin’ han’ in ma face up dere.” 
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Nancy say, ‘‘Carry me an’ let me get some laugh too, now.”’ So 
dey ’range to go dere next night. Firs’ o’ all, Bro’ Dog had to tie 
Nancy on his back. Nancy ask Bro’ Dog if he ain’ gone [going] let 
him carry his bag too. Dog say, “No, I got ma bag, don’ need bag 
much, nohow.” Bro’ Dog carry his own bag across his shoulder. 
Dey went on on deir journey. Der firs’ house they met, dere was a 
woman dere fryin’ fish. Der woman jus’ turn her back. Bro’ Dog 
up wid der fryin’-pan an’ empty in his bag. Der woman happe’d 
to turn back shortly an’ saw Bro’ Dog, up wid a stone, dat hit Nancy 
in der head. Nancy start to cry, say he gone to bawl. Bro’ Dog say, 
“No, only sport dey makin’.”” Bro’ Nancy say, ‘“‘Damn dat, damn 
dat! Dat ain’ no sport at all.”” Dey went on further. Bro’ Dog 
went to ’noder house. Woman dere was cookin’ funzi (corn). Dog 
went, took up ball o’ der funzi, an’ start torun. Jus’ den der woman 
husban’ come out wid a big stick an’ fire at him. Nancy get it in der 
head ag’in. Tol’ Dog he was gone to holler out. Dog say, ‘‘ No, I tell 
you, it only sport dey makin’ you.’’— ‘Dat ain’ no sport, man, 
damn dat! dat ain’ no sport, damn dat! dat ain’ no sport at all.” 
Dat da way Nancy talk, you know. He say, ‘‘Carry me back where 
you took me from.” Dog say, “All right!’ But Nancy ’member 
dere was a ball dey was havin’ at the gov’nment house, an’ he tell 
Dog take him dere. Dey went. Firs’ place dey went was in der 
kitchen. Bro’ Dog saw a whole ham, an’ he up wid it an’ put it in his 
bag. Der cook saw him, an’ took a pot o’ boilin’ water an’ t’row it 
over. Where it scal’ all over Bro’ Dog an’ Bro’ Nancy. Bro’ Nancy 
he on top. Get all his head scal’. Den Bro’ Dog he start to run, he 
loose Bro’ Nancy, an’ lef’ him by der roadside, you know. 


And I went through Miss Havercomb alley, 
An I see a lead was bending; 

So der lead ben’ 

So der story en’. 


2. FIRE TEST.! 


Nancy, Bro’ Toukouma, an Bro’ Lion went out one day to gather 
sugar-apples, an dey gathered a great many of dem. An’ dey hide 
dem to get ripe. Dey made arrangements not to come back for t’ree 
days, den da t’ree would come back together. On da second day 
Nancy alone went an’ found dem ripe, an’ ate dem all off, an’ drop da 
skin on da road. On da third day Bro’ Toukouma an’ Bro’ Lion 
came to Nancy to ask him for dem to go look after dese sugar-apples. 
Dey met him at his yard plaitin’ a basket. Nancy said, ‘Bieda 
(Bro’) don’ t’ink dose sugar-appie ipee (ripe) yet.”” So dey said, 

1 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30: 193), Georgia (Harris 1 : XXVII, Harris 2: 
XLII). 
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““Yes,”’ an’ dey went on to see about dem. Nancy was in front. 
He saw da skin on da road. So he say, “Bier (Bro’) Lion, I hope it 
not you went to eat dose sugar-appie, I see da skin on da road.” 
Lion tell him, ‘‘No, I not been back dere since dey went together.”’ 
W’en dey went, dey fin’ all da sugar-apples gone. Nancy want to 
blame da other two. An’ dey say, ‘‘No.’’ Nancy say, “Best t’ing 
we do catch up a ban a fire, an’ da one what jump over is not he, an’ 
da one jop in is he.”’ Dey cot dis ban a fire, an’ Toukouma firs’ went. 
An’ dey start to sing, — 

“‘Sillee sillee da mande, 

Sillee sillee da mande, 

Oh, hole your back, da mande, 

Tie your buby (stomach) no bal, 

Tie your buby no bal-crim.”’ ! 
Dat was Toukouma firs’, an Toukouma jump over clean. Lion goin’ 
now. Dey sing da same song: — 

“‘Sillee sillee da mande, 

Sillee sillee da mande, 

Oh, hole your back, da mande, 

Tie your buby no bal, 

Tie your buby no bal-crim.” 
An’ Lion jump over clear. Den comes Nancy. He come singin’, — 

“Sillee sillee da mande, 

Sillee sillee da mande, 

Oh, hole you back, da mande, 

Tie you buby no bal, 

Tie you buby no bal-biff.”’ 
BIFF! for he drop in da fire. He say, “Lord, Lord, take me out! my 
Shirt too tight.’’ Dey took him out. So he went back to da fire, 
tryin’ to jump over, singing da same song: — 

“‘Sillee sillee da mande,”’ etc. 


An’ he drop in da fire. An he say, “Lord, Lord, take me out! me 

pant too tight.’’ Dey take him out again. He wear only shirt an’ 

pant, you know; he don’ wear no underclothes; so he was in his naked 

skin. So he start to cry now, an’ singin’ again da same t’ing: — 
‘“‘Sillee sillee da mande,”’ etc. 


An’ w’en he made to jump over, he drop in da fire da third time, dey 
let him remain in da fire till he get a little scorch, den dey take him out. 
An’ Nancy run in a cassy-tree. Dat’s why Nancy like a cassy-tree. 


And I went through Miss Havercomb alley, 
An I see a lead was bending; 

So der lead ben’, 

So der story en’. 


1 Crim = jump. 
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3. HOW NANCY GOT THE GIRL.! 


Dis gal was one, ’at, no matter how he act, Nancy no able to make 
agreeable. He t’ink a all t’ings dat he could say. She would not 
listen. On dis day she was passin’. Nancy say, ‘Take dis penny, 
an’ when you get to de store, bring me a pennyworth of nothin’.”’ 
De gal went as she was told. Now she return. Find Nancy in de 
bed. He was groanin’. She get in front a Nancy window. She 
sing, — 

“‘O Nancy! hyar you’ money. O Nancy! hyar you’ money. 
I no see nothin’, I no buy nothin’. 
Nancy, come take you’ money!” 


Nancy say, “‘ Yegga yegga yegga come closer.’’ She come to the door 
an’ sing, — 

“O Nancy! hyar you’ money. O Nancy! hyar you’ money. 

I no see nothin’, I no buy nothin’. 

Nancy, come take you’ money!” 
Nancy say, ‘“‘ Yegga yegga yegga come closer.’’ She step insider der 

3 J gga J yeg 

door an’ start to sing de same: — 

“O Nancy! hyar you’ money. O Nancy! hyar you’ money. 

y: Dy J ) J yar y y 
I no see nothin’, I no buy nothin’. 
Nancy, come take you’ money!” 


Again Nancy say, ‘‘ Yegga yegga yegga come closer.” Der girl cryin’ 
now. She step up to de bed. She sing. Cryin’ too. 
“O Nancy! hyar you’ money. O Nancy! hyar you’ money. 
I no see nothin’, I no buy nothin’. 
Nancy, come take you’ money!”’ 
Nancy say, “ Yegga yegga yegga come up on my bed.” She bawlin’ 
now. She get up on der bed. She sing dat song again. 
Den Nancy he start to, an’ he singin’ dis too: — 
“‘Bag mister lag, mister lag come sime; 
Bag mister lag, mister lag come sime; 
Bag mister lag, mister lag come sime.”’ 


An’ dat’s how Nancy got dis gal. 


4. NANCY FOOLS HIS WIFE.? 
I. 
Dis Nancy was real smart. He have wife too, an’ a son name Little 
Toukouma. On one day when Nancy was out stealin’, he get his 


1 Compare Jamaica (Pub. FLS 55: IV). 
? Probably heard by Edwards from Mrs. Henry of Barbadoes. Compare Dutch 


Guiana (JAFL 30 : 244-246). 
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arm caught, an’ it was cut off. Some man stuff he was stealin’ when 
de arm get caught, an’ it take off. Dis arm got take jus’ at de elbow. 
When Nancy come home, his wife say, “‘Ah, Nancy! how you get 
your arm cut off?” 

Nancy say he been to a mill workin’, when it cotch hi’ arm an’ tear 
it off. He say dat it took all hisarm. Dey was sorry fer Nancy, an’ 
he don’ do nothin’ now. He eat all dat he could get. An’ when da 
wife she gone, Nancy take all de food from de little Toukouma. Dis 
boy would be dere wid de food, an’ Nancy would come to him. Say, 
“‘Gi’ me dat food, or Ah show you me stump.”’ Den de boy go 
shoutin’, for he afraid to have Nancy show him de stump a his arm. 
Whils’ he cryin’, de wife come, an’ say Nancy refuse to admit dat he 
show de boy de stump. 

Dis day come when Nancy want to get all de food what his wife got. 
Now, de woman had two pigs and a field a yams. Nancy try to 
t’ink how he could get dese. Each day she go to feed de pigs an’ 
work de yams. Nancy make up his mind dat he must get dem. On 
dis day Nancy he stay in de bed. Make out dat he sick.! Say, 
“‘Wif, me so sick! O wif! me too sick. Me too sick.’”” De woman 
tell him dat he must go to de doctor. Nancy say, “‘Ah, wif! me too 
sick. Me cayn’t go, wif. Me too sick, wif.’’ He roll an’ toss about, 
an’ de woman t’ink he about to die. Nancy tell her, ‘‘Wif, you gyo 
gyet de doctor! Wif, me too sick. You gyo!’’ She t’ink dat her 
husban’ was relly sick, an’ she start fer de doctor. When she gone, 
Nancy up from de bed an’ take anoder road, so dat he come out in 
front of where de woman is goin’. 

When Nancy get dere, he have ’noder kind a coat, so dat de woman 
not able to know he her own husban’. She come along. Nancy come 
out. Say to her, “‘Whar you goin’, Mrs. Anancy?” She tell him dat 
her husban’ so sick. Dat he look like he goin’ to die. She goin’ to 
get de doctor to come. He tell her dat she is doin’ de right, an’ dat 
she must be sure to get de doctor for him. So she went. Nancy 
take by different road, and he come to de place where de doctor live. 
When de woman come, he take bearing like he de doctor. She come 
to dis place. 

Say, ‘“‘O doctor! Nancy is too sick. Me ’fraid he will die. Me 
hyar to bring you to him.” 

Den Nancy say to her. She not know what he was. All time t’ink 
dat dis was de doctor. ‘Well, Mrs. Anancy, dat is too bad. Dis is 
what you try to make you’ husban’ better. You has two pigs an’ a 
field a yams. If you kill dem pigs an’ cook ’em up wid jus’ de hair off, 
also cook up de yam wid dem, dat will cure you’ husban’.”’ 

Dese pigs an’ de field a yam was all dat dis woman had. But she 

1 Compare Jamaica (FLJ 1 : 291). 
VOL. 32.—NO. 131.—4. 
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fool. De doctor say dat no matter what Nancy say, she mus gi’ him 
dese t’ings, or he will die. She got home. Nancy was dere now in bed. 
Groanin’ like he was goin’ to die. Ask her what de doctor tell her. 
She say dat de doctor say she mus’ kill a pig wid only de hair off, an’ 
cook wid de yams. Nancy say, “‘Don’ dyo it, wif! Don’ kyill you’ 
pig! Me not satisfy you kyill de pig.” He foolin’ her now, an’ she 
was sure to kill dem. So she have one pig kill, an’ did as de doctor 
tol’ her. When she bring de pig an’ yams to Nancy, he eat it all. 
On de next day she ask him how he feel. He say, “‘O wif! me sure to 
die. Me too sick.’’ Den she tol’ him dat she was goin’ to kill de 
oder pig. Nancy say, ‘‘No!’’ But she sure dat only way to save 
Nancy, an’ she did it. She bring de food. Nancy eat every bit a dis, 
an’ not gi’ his wife an’ Little Toukouma any. Dat’s de way Nancy 
fool his wife. Finish. 


Il. 


Nancy had been out fightin’ on dis day. He come back to his 
home. Wife see de state dat he is in. She speak ina rage. ‘How 
you come home you’ clothes dat raggedy? What you been doin’? 
You is in such a state, dat you mus’ not stay hyar.’”” Nancy had been 
fightin’, but he not to let her know dat he was. 

Say, ‘‘Ah, wif! me been down at de church. An’ dem people get 
to fightin’ dere, beat me, an’ dey beat also de priest.’’ Nancy t’ink 
dat she will believe dis. She would not believe dat he come dis 
raggedy when at de church. Nancy insist to her, “‘Is so, wif. Dey 
has beat de priest, an’ he is raggedy. All he clothe is fallin’ off. If 
you t’ink not so, come down hyar to where de priest is.” 

To believe her own eyes, de wif go. Nancy go in anoder way. 
He come to a big tree. Got up in de tree. Now his wif comin’. 
Say, “‘Good-mornin’, Mrs. Anancy!”’ She did look up, an’ Nancy 
fool her to believe dat he was de priest. He everyt’ing all tear. 
Was raggedy so dat he clothes about to fall off. 

She say to him, ‘‘Is it true dat dey has been fightin’? Did dey tear 
all de clothes a de priest?” 

Nancy say it was true, an’ tell her too, ‘‘Look at me!”” She believe 
dat it was so, an’ return home. Now she gone. Nancy jump off 
de tree. He gone de next way home. He is home, an’ she comin’ up. 
When she is dere, he say, “Did you see dat dey have a fight? Done 
see dat it is so?” 

“Yes, Bier Nancy, me see dat dey done been fightin’. Dat is 
true, de priest is raggedy.”’ He did all dat to his wife, an’ fool her. 

An’ I was dere, an’ see it well done. 
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5. NANCY AND HONEY-TREE.! 


While Nancy was goin’ on dis day, he see dis tree. Come up to dis 
tree, an’ say, ‘‘Ah! dis a pretty little tree. Dis honey-tree is a pyetty 
liytle tree.”’ 

De tree say dat he mus’ call ’em ‘‘Wheelum.” Nancy laugh, an’ 
say dat it was a honey:tree. Dat he not need to call it ‘‘wheelum.”’ 
Den Nancy get up in dat tree, an’ start to suck de honey. He suck 
till he get all de honey what he want. Den he got stuck when he go 
to pull off from de tree. He twist, but he can’t loose himself. Nancy 
start to beg. Say, ‘‘Please, Mr. Honey-Tree, don’ cotch me! Leave 
me go, please, Mr. Honey-Tree!” 

Honey-Tree say, ‘‘My name not Honey-Tree. My name Wheelum.,”’ 

Nancy say, “Ar yight, Mr. Wheelum! Dat all right! Please let 
me go, Mr. Wheelum!”’ 

When Nancy say “ Wheelum,” de tree start to spin. Dat tree wheel 
an’ wheel. When it have him goin’ round so, yap it loose him. Nancy 
was put at a distance by dis tree. He land, an’ pick hisself well 
hurted by dis tree call ‘‘Wheelum.” 

Now Nancy come, an’ all prepare to fool some a dese oder an’mals 
wid dis tree. Soon he see Bro’ Cow comin’. Bro’ Cow he a stupid 
one, an’ Nancy pick him quick. Say, ‘‘O Bier Cow! Ah done find 
one very sweet tree.” 

Bro’ Cow say, ‘‘Where dis tree? Show me it!”’ 

An’ Nancy carry him to where dis tree was. When he got him dere, 
he tell him dat he mus’ suck, an’ he will get all de honey dat he can eat. 
Bro’ Cow did suck. When he finish, he not able to loose hiself. He 
cry, an’ tell Bro’ Nancy to help get him off. Nancy laughin’ for fair 
now. Cow beg de tree to let he go. De tree say it name Wheelum. 
Den when Cow say ‘“‘ Wheelum,”’ de tree t’row him also at a distance. 
An’ he was hurted too. Bro’ Nancy have all dis sport. He fool 
some dese oder an’mals wid dis same honey-tree. By an by he see 
Bro’ Monkey. Now, Bro’ Monkey was in dis tree, an’ see all dat 
Nancy do. He come down, an’ pass to where Nancy was. Nancy 
greet him. Say, ‘Well, Bier Monkey, jus’ de man Ah like to see. 
Jus’ de man. Bier, dere is a honey-tree dat has so sweet t’ing; an’ 
I gwine carry you dere, bier.’”” De monkey was willin’, an’ Nancy 
took him. 

Dey come to dis tree. Nancy tell Monkey dat he must suck. 
Monkey answer dat he will not suck till Nancy firs’ suck. Nancy say, 
‘‘What matter, bier? Dat is sweet dere. You go! I have finish my 
suck. What matter you? Not want dat sweet t’ing dere! Come on, 
Bier Monkey! suck from dis tree!’’ But Monkey refuse to suck till 

1 Compare Jamaica (Pub. FLS 55 : II), Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 109), Georgia (Harris 
1: XIX); also Bulu (JAFL 27 : 266; 32 : 434), Liberia (JAFL, 32 : 417). 
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Nancy go firs’ to suck. No matter what Nancy say, he still will not 
suck firs’. After dis, Nancy go to de tree, an’ whisper, ‘Ah gwine 
suck firs’, Bier Honey-Tree, but don’ hol’ me! Hear, Bier Honey- 
Tree, don’ hol’ me!” 

De honey-tree answer dat it will not hol’ him. Den Nancy say, 
“‘Ah yight, Bier Monkey! Ah gwine suck firs’. We gwine get full 
a dis honey.” 

Nancy went, an’ he suck. But Monkey did not suck. De tree 
hol’ him; an’ no matter what he say, de tree not loose him. Monkey 
had in dis time gone to a distance. Here he put upa tall spike. Dese 
spike were jus’ where de tree was t’rowin’. Monkey tell Nancy dat 
he gwine tell de tree wheelum. Nancy say, “No!” Monkey he in all 
kind a glee an’ jump ’round. Nancy he keep beggin’ dat tree please 
let he go. Dis de tree would not do. Nancy say, “Please don’ hol’ 
me, Bier Honey-Tree! Please let me go, Bier Honey-Tree!”’ 

Tree say, ‘‘My name not Honey-Tree. My name Wheelum.”’ 

Den Bro’ Monkey shout, ‘‘Wheelum, wheelum, wheelum!”’ An’ de 
tree turn an’ commence to spin about. De tree wheel an’ wheel. 
Yap de tree let Nancy go, an’ he land up on dis spike. Nancy he turn 
to spider, an’ run in de cassy-tree. 


I went thraugh Miss Havercomb alley, 
An’ I see a lead was bending; 

So da lead ben’, 

So da story en’. 


6. WHY DOG HAS A HOLLOW AROUND HIS BELLY.! 


Doukouna is a t’ing dat bear on tree. It a kind a fruit. On dis 
day Nancy was passin’, an’ see de doukouna. Now, dis doukouna is 
sweet, an’ Nancy try to get it. When Nancy climb in de tree, de 
doukouna drop down. Every time dat Nancy go up, de doukouna 
come down. When Nancy get down, de doukouna went up. It keep 
goin’ up an’ down. Nancy was not able to cotch it. Den Bro’ Dog 
come by. Nancy say, ‘Bier Dog, help me cotch dis doukouna! 
Stay under dere; an’ when it come, cotch it for me.” 

Dog say he would, an’ wait till Nancy climb de tree. Nancy went 
up, an’ de doukouna drop down. Dog was under. When de dou- 
kouna come, de dog jump for it. He cotch it in his mouth, an’ swallow 
dis doukouna right down. Nancy drop down an’ seize de dog, an’ 
squeeze him ‘bout his belly till de doukouna pop right out. An’ dat 
is why de dog always has a hollow round his belly. It is where Nancy 
squeeze de doukouna right out a him. 


1 Compare Jamaica (Milne-Home, 122-124), Bahamas (MAFLS 3 : 79). 
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7. TAR BABY.! 


Dis was a time a dry weather. All de an’mals was press to get 
water. Dey dug a well an’ did reach water. Nancy was not allowed 
to drink from dis well, ’cause he would not dig. All de people come 
to drink from dis well, but Nancy was not supposed to come. Still 
he did come. Dey try all manner a t’ing to cotch Nancy, but dey 
could not. No matter what dey do, Nancy would get ’way. Dey 
not able to hol’ him. 

Dese people decide to fix up a tar baby. Dis was done, an’ dey 
put de tar baby on de water. Each come to drink. None a dese 
people would touch de tar baby. Dey knew it was a tar baby. In 
tar baby hand was something sweet to eat. Now hyar come Nancy to 
steal some a dis water. 

When he see de tar baby, t’ink dat it was fine gal. Say, ‘Hello 
dere, gal! what dat you got toeat?’’ De tar baby could not make any 
reply. When Nancy get his full drink, come to dis gal. ‘‘Come on, 
me fine gal! gi’ me some a dat sweet!”” He could not persuade dis tar 
baby. He get fussed, an’ say dat he would take de food if she not gi’ 
he some. He reach to get de food; but de tar baby stuck it, an’ 
he not able to pull it off. He get in a rage. Tell de gal dat he will 
butt. She not move. He in rage for fair. ‘Mine gal, I gwin’ hit 
you a big butt.”” An’ he gave butt. His head get caught. 

“Look out dere! I hit you, gal! Let me go my head! Don’ fool me, 
gal! Loose my head! I hit you one wid dis hand!” He was stick 
fas’. When tar baby not loose him, he fire wid his one hand. It get 
stuck fas’. 

“What matter you, gal?’’ He twist an’ pullin’. Not able to get 
hand away. He swipe wid de oder hand. It stuck. “If you play 
dis way, gal, you will be hurted. Loose me, I say! Now you gwine 
get boot. Leggo me, ’fore I gi’ you dis boot!’” She would not. He 
boot, an’ his foot stuck. When she not leggo wid any a him, he try 
de las’ foot. He stuck wid head an’ his hands an’ his foot too. Nancy 
was caught in dis way. Dey an’mals come an’ find him so. 

But Nancy did get away. I don’ know how he manage, but dey 
not smart to hol’ him. He get caught; but somet’ing he do, an’ dey 
is fool. Nancy too smart for dese an’mals. 


8. IN THE COW’S BELLY.” 

Once was a time when dere was not much to eat. Nancy he went 
out, an’ come toa cow. He gwine jump in dis cow. He say, ‘Open, 
Toukouma, open!’’ An de cow open behin’. He went in. In dere 

1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13:12; also FL 30: 227-234; see also Gold Coast 


(Barker and Sinclair, 69-72), Mpongwe (Nassau, 22-23), Vandau (Curtis, 45). 
2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 8 (note 3), also Mpongwe (Nassau, 35-37). 
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he cut off all de flesh he want. He fill da sacks he got. Den he say 
da same, an’ cow open. He went home wid de flesh. 

Toukouma had a little datter. Send dis datter to get fire. Chil’ 
see dat Nancy was cookin’. Don’ know what it is. She wanted to 
know. Every fire dat she got, she put it out. She put out all de 
fire he gi’ her. An’ de chil’ got a bit a de meat. De bit which she 
get, one strand stick in her teeth. Goin’ home she grin’ her teeth to 
her fader. An’ he went to Nancy to know where he could get dis 
flesh. Nancy tol’ him about de same cow. 

Unknowing to Nancy, Toukouma went to dis cow. He get in 
dis cow da same way. Toukouma greedy, cut out de main guts. De 
cow fall, an’ he not able to get out. De owner, seein’ dat he cow dead 
an’ de big bump in de belly, wondered what is it. Dey cut dis open, 
an’ find itis Toukouma. He receive a beating, an’ t’row away de meat 
from him. 


9. THE FALSE MESSAGE:! NANCY MAKES FOX HIS RIDING-HORSE.? 


A nobleman had a field a nuts. Dese nuts was not safe. For 
somebody was all de time t’iefin’ dem. Dey don’ know who do it. 
Dey was missin’ after each night. Nancy apply to be de watchman 
for dis field a nuts. Dey made him de watchman. Now, here come 
Rabbit. Say, “‘Bro’ Nancy, dis nobleman say dat you mus’ tie me 
in de middle a dem field a nut.” 

Nancy tie him as he say. When he well tie up dere, he wait till 
night come. Nancy come. Say, “‘Bro’ Nancy, you is to let me go 
now for get some water.”” Dis Nancy did do. When he loose him 
to get de water, Rabbit get in de field an’ steal. Next mornin’ de 
nuts is steal. 

Every mornin’ jus’ de same. Rabbit is doin’ all dis. After a 
while, on one occasion de nobleman come. When he hear what 
Rabbit say, he ordered him to be killed. Rabbit was tied de next time 
he come. He tied in de field a nuts. But dey don’ not permit him 
to get any water. Nancy heat an iron. Nancy burn away Bro’ 
Rabbit two little ball. An’ after dis was done, Rabbit manage to 
get away. He was gone. An’ Nancy play dis same trick on Fox. 
Rabbit put it up to Fox how he can steal from de nut. He don’ let 
him know how he come off. When Fox try, Nancy burn out he two 
ball also. 

You know now it is dat de Fox get place a de watchman over dis 
field. Nancy is put out now. De Fox manage to play also dis 
trick on Nancy. An’ he burn out Nancy ball. Nancy got away. He 
come to a big stone. He sat on de stone. Rabbit now under de 
1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 82 (note 2), also Georgia (JAFL 32 : 402). 

2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 30 (note 1), also Louisiana (JAFL 9 : 195-196). 
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same stone. Rabbit took a straw. Touch Nancy de same place 
dat was burn. Nancy say, ‘Shoo, fly!”” After dis straw continue 
at him, Nancy look under de stone. Seein’ jus’ de eyes a Rabbit, 
he say, “‘O Lord! de earth got de eyes.” ! 

Rabbit say, ‘‘Hunter, if you lookin’ Bro’ Nancy, see him hyar.” 
Den start Nancy torun. De more he run, de more de Rabbit shoutin’ 
behind. For Nancy would kill Rabbit if he know it was dere. 

Nancy went back to Fox. Tol’ Fox dat he were goin’ to marry to 
Toukouma datter. Fox, being greedy, ask him to take him to de 
weddin’. As soon as dey reach near de town, Nancy held Fox. He 
jump on he back. Ride him up jus’ like a hoss. All de time sayin’, — 

““See Bro’ Nancy comin’ down, 


”? 


See Bro’ Nancy comin’ down! 
Nancy show de people dat he had control over Fox. 
T went through Miss Havercomb alley, 
An’ I see a lead was bending; 
So da lead ben’, 
So da story en’. 


10. LEAF DISGUISE:2 MOCK PLEA.? 


Da man was use to go ’way to de field. Dis was his field. He was 
workin’ da field. Each day dat went he would leave his boy dere to 
watch. Rabbit come when da man gone an’ steal. De boy ’fraid a 
Bro’ Rabbit. Nothin’ dis boy do could beat Rabbit. Rabbit so 
smart dat he scare de boy. He find de pitch, an’ put it on leaves. 
Dese stick to de pitch. When de boy see him, he run 'way in fright, 
an’ Rabbit steal. 

Rabbit was doin’ dis. You know dat dey caught him. Well, 
dey was not able to keep him. De man decide dat de best t’ing will 
be to burn him. Rabbit say, ‘Oh, dat is fine! Please burn me!” 
But he was too happy, an’ dey t’ink not to burn him. Next da man 
sure to drown him. He t’row Bro’ Rabbit in de sea. Rabbit drop 
down, an’ dig into de bottom an’ den come out. Da sea not able to 
hurt him. 

Rabbit sure he can fool dese people. He steal again. Dis man 
manage to cotch him. But I don’ know how he do it. Anyway, 
when dey get him dis time, it is to kill him. Rabbit say, ‘“‘Aw, dat 
is fine to hang me! Please hang me!’ Dey ’fraid to hang him. 
Rabbit is too smart for dese people. Rabbit say, ‘Do anyt’ing wid 
me, but don’ trow me in de briar-bush!’’ Now dey sure to t’row him 
dere. Dey take him. When he loose, dey t’row him indis briar-bush. 

1 Compare Angola (MAFLS 1 : 209), Bahamas (MAFLS 3: 79). 

2 Compare Georgia (Harris 2 : V). 

% For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 15 (note 4), also Alabama (JAFL 32 : 444). 
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When he land, Rabbit jump up. Standin’ up big, he say loud, 
‘Born an’ bred in de briar-bush.””. An’ he was gone. Finish. 


(Variant: Mock Plea.") 


Man give Nancy some a his horse to watch. Nancy was supposed 
to take care a de horses. Each day de man would come an’ say to 
Nancy, ‘“‘ What about dese horses?”’ 

Nancy all de time say, ‘‘ Horse gone to graze.” 

What it was, dat Nancy was eatin’ one a de horses. An’ de man 
did not know it. He keep tell him dat it is gone to graze. Nancy 
continue to kill de horses. 

On dis occasion de man did get a neighbor towatch. An’ de neighbor 
tell him dat Nancy was killin’ dem horses. Now, you know de man 
come on sudden. He cotch Nancy. 

Say, ‘““What you kill my horse for?’”’ Say, ‘‘Now I know you is 
killin’ dem.’”’ An’ he gave Nancy a good beatin’. He is goin’ to kill 
Nancy. Nancy beg to him, but he would not do anyt’ing but kill him. 

Nancy den tol’ de man, if he mus’ kill him, dat he will say what is 
de worse way. He ask Nancy, ‘‘What is dat?” Nancy say dat if 
he desire to make him hurt de mos’, he mus’ t’row him in de web on 
de cassy-tree. Dis man fool did t’row him on de cassy-tree. An’ 
Nancy run up on de cassy-tree an’ spin his web. Finish. 


II. BONE FOR A STUMP.? 


Nancy an’ Bro’ Ramgoat was friends. Went about all together. 
Dey was without food. Den dey decide to go steal. Dey was in dis 
ground, an’ de watchman come. To hide, decide to dig a hole. Dey 
dig a deep hole. Nancy an’ Bro’ Ramgoat is in dis hole. De watch- 
man pass, an’ lookin’ for dem. 

Ramgoat has long horn, you know. Dey are stickin’ out de groun’. 
Watchman pass, stump he foot. Ramgoat say, “Lord, Bro’ Nancy! 
he biff my horn. Such pain! I mus’ gwine bawl. Lord, dat pain!” 

Nancy tell him, ‘‘No, you mus’ not! Don’ not bawl, Bier Ram- 
goat!’ Ramgoat did not bawl. De watchman surprise, an’ want to 
know what stump dis was dat punch his foot so. He pass back, an’ 
he hit his foot on de horn again. Ramgoat in distress. 

Say to Nancy, “O Bro’ Nancy! dis man kickin’ my horn. Cain’t 
stand dat. Too much, bro’. Too much. Too much. I gwine sure 
bawl.”’ Nancy tell him ‘“‘ No,” he don’ want to, dat cause de watch- 
man sure to catch dem now. 

Now de watchman go in a rage when he hit his foot on dis same 
stump. He haul back, an’ give Bro’ Ramgoat horn one bat wid de 


1 Probably heard by Edwards from Mrs. Henry of Barbadoes. 
2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 103 (note 1). 
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stick. Dat almos’ kill Bro’ Ramgoat, ’cause he horn is tender, you 
know. ‘“‘O Lord! I gwine bawl. O Lord! I can’t stand dis. I bawl. 
I gwine bawl now.” 

Nancy try to tell him, ‘‘No. What matter, Bier Ramgoat? You 
mus’ not bawl. He gwine ’way. Don’ bawl yet, Bier! Do not 
bawl! You mus’ keep quiet.” Nancy say dis to Bier Ramgoat. 
Ramgoat is havin’ all kind pain from de hit. He remain quiet. Den 
de watchman see dis long stump stickin’ out. An’ he did decide to cut 
it off. He took out his axe. Den he hit it one cut on Bro’ Ramgoat 
horn. Dis make Ramgoat in agony. He not able to stand it. 

Ramgoat say, “‘Lord, Lord, Lord! I can’t stand it. It too much.” 
De man was cuttin’ his horn. An’ he bawl. Den, when he bawl, 
dey cotch Bro’ Ramgoat. An’ he was took to de judge. Nancy turn 
toant,an’ hegotaway. Deyisgwine punish Bro’ Ramgoat. Ramgoat 
feel scare’, an’ dey took him up. Nancy in dis time come, an’ he is 
laughin’ at him. Ramgoat is decide to be lock up. Ramgoat say 
he was not alone. 

Tell dem, dat ‘ me not one. Twodere. Me not one.” 

Dey ask him for de oder, an’ he say, ‘‘Nancy.”’ Nancy refuse to 
say dis is so. Say, ‘“‘What foolishness dis! How you do dat, Bier 
Ramgoat? I not dere. I no stealin’ wid you. It is you, Bier 
Ramgoat, alone. Is not me at all.” 

Ramgoat insist dat Nancy was dere too. He insist, an’ Nancy 
refuse to say it is so. He tell him, “Bier, you is lie. You de t’ief. 
Not me, is you. Look out how you talk, Bier Ramgoat! You lie 
if you say is me.”” Ramgoat get mad at Nancy. Mad, so dat dey 
begin to fight. Ramgoat an’ Nancy is fightin’ all over de place. 
Ramgoat catch Bro’ Nancy one butt. He knock him so hard, dat 
Nancy run an’ go in de cassy-tree. 


I2. MEN ARE PARTICULAR. 


A monkey met a gal one day carryin’ her fader breakfast. Da 
monkey beg her for some of da food; she say she couldn’t gi’ he none, 
but promise to bring him some der next day. So he did look out for 
her der next day. Der gal went home an tol’ her mother bout all dis 
what Monkey ask, an’ she fix up some breakfast an’ put some gun- 
powder in it (da monkey is ’fraid of gunpowder, you know), an’ gave 
it to der gal tocarry. An’ she met da monkey an’ gave it tohim. He 
scented dat gunpowder, he didn’t want it any more. He tell der gal, 
“Lord, Lord! take it away! I don’ want it! I smell powches (mean- 
ing powder).”” Da gal say it is all right. So he say, ‘ No,” he don’ 
want it. He tell her, ‘All you woman damn-fool so smart, but a’ 
we man damn-fool partic’lar.”” An’ dat is da en’ of dat story. 








1 
Lo 2) 
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I3. WHY FLY’S MOUTH IS WHERE IT Is.! 


Bro’ Fly and Bro’ Masquita went to a pond for a bucket of water 
each. Bro’ Masquita went half a his bucket into da water, an’ in 
liftin’ it up he rest it on his knee an’ broke his leg. Bro’ Masquita 
not very strong, you know. An’ Bro’ Fly laugh till his mouth tear. 
Dat is da reason as how a fly mouth situated as how it is. Dat is 
da en’. 

I4. DANCING TO MOUSE.? 

All de animals you know was to take a portion of deir skin to make 
one drum. All who would not give could not play dat drum. W’en 
dey wen’ to Bro’ Micee, he say, ‘‘ Me too yitee [little], me too yitee, 
can give you no ma skin, me too yitee.’”” Dis drum was made. Dey 
put it in der sun to dry. Bro’ Micee dig a hole undernear der drum. 
He firs’ going to play it while de others outside amusin’ demselves. 
So dis Micee get on der drum an’ start to play, — 

“Fifi fifi malimbe blama, 

Fifi fifi malimbe blama, 

You stan lick adickale, adickale, adickale, 
Lila, blap bla blam bla blam.” 


An’ he run back in his hole. The others hear dis play; an’ when dey 
go 'way again, dey leave ’nother animal to watch. Dey leave all de 
animals one by one, an’ none of dem hol’ him, ’cause when dey hear 
dis music Micee make, dey all kick up an’ dance, it was so sweet. 
Till at last dey leave Bro’ Pussy. Bro’ Micee come out dis time an’ 
play his tune: — 

“Fifi fifi malimbe blama, 

Fifi fifi malimbe blama, 

You stan lick adickale, adickale, adickale, 

Lila, blap bla blam bla blam.”’ 


Bro’ Puss draw closer. Micee play der same t’ing again. Bro’ 
Pussy draw closer; an’ as he say, ‘You stan lick adickale,” Bro’ 
Pussy grab him. Micee say, ‘‘Lord, dis week, dis week!’” But Pussy 
tell him, ‘‘ You lie! not dis week ’t all, it since las’ week.”” I was there 
an’ saw it well done, an’ so this story en’. 


15. PLAYING DEAD.3 

Dere was a pussy by da name a Grandeman. He planted ’bout six 
acres acane. An’ every day Bro’ Ratta would take all his family an’ 
go in an’ eat dis cane down. As smart as Pussy was, he couldn’t 

1 Dahnhardt, 3 : 22 et seqg.; 4:94, 98, et seq. 

* For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 119 (note 1). 

* For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 87 (note 2), 91 (note 1); also Angola (MAFLS 
I : 189-191), Mpongwe (Nassau, 28). 
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catch none of da rat dere. One day one of da children of Bro’ Ratta 
come out an’ saw a man lyin’ down in da road. An’ dis man was 
Grandeman, an’ he was dead. He was only playin’ dead, you know. 
Dis little child saw Grandeman. He turn ’bout, he gleeful now. He 


start to sing, — 
“Ringee dingee ging dada, 
Ringee dingee ging dada, 
Ringee dingee ging dada, 
Oh, Grandeman dead! 
A’ we a’, we get free.” 


Dis big rat an’ wife an’ children all come out to see if it was true. 
When dey come, all see dis Grandeman lyin’ down dead. Bro’ 
Ratta say must make a funeral for him. Well, dey dig a hole. An’ 
dey made a coffin an’ put him in. But dey didn’t put no cover for 
da coffin. Dey carry da coffin an’ lay it over da dead. He start to 
preach da sermon. Dis was de sermon: ‘For dis six years we have 
been eatin’ down Bro’ Grandeman cine, an’ now he dead. A’ we 
get a’ we free. 
“ Ringee dingee ging dada,” etc. 
They all singin’ now. Bro’ Ratta goon. ‘An’ now we are goin’ to 
lay his remains in de grave. Sing, my children!’ An’ dey start, — 
“Ringee dingee ging dada.”’ 


But when dey all say da firs’ ‘“‘dada,” Bro’ Grandeman jump up, an’ 
da firs’ one he grab was Bro’ Ratta. He break his neck, pop! Da 
children an’ de mudder start to run, an’ fall in da grave. He kill 
every one, an’ den t’row Bro’ Ratta in too. I was to da funeral too, 
an’ get a glass an’ a kick.! 

So da lead ben’, 

So da story en’. 


16. THE HORNED ANIMALS’ PARTY.? 


All horned animals decide to have a party. An’ unless you have 
horns, you don’ be in dat party. Dog an’ Pussy heard of it, an’ 
dey desire to go to dis party of da horned animals. To get da horns 
dey went in da woods, kill one goat, an’ take his horn. Well, Bro’ 
Dog decide he firs’ was to use da horn for half da night. He was den 
to come out an’ tie it on Bro’ Pussy. Well, Dog took da firs’ chance. 
After he went in, he don’ t’ink a Pussy any more. You know how he 
get in; go on, don’ t’ink a fellow outside. After da time he was to 
come out, he did not. Pussy get near to da door, you know, an’ 
start to holler, ‘Bro’ Dog, Bro’ Dog!’’ He go on so ’bout four times. 
An’ Bro’ Dog would give no heed to him. After this, Bro’ Cattle, 

1 Liquor very strong. 

? For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 104 (note 3). 
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he boss of da party, he come to da door, an’ say wid madness, ‘‘Go ’way 
dere, go ’way dere! No Bro’ Dog in here!” Well, Bro’ Pussy turn 
off a little vex’. He come back, dis time shoutin’, ‘Bro’ Dog, Bro’ 
Dog!”’ Den Bro’ Dog he say, ‘‘Play up, play up! Don’ bother dat 
fellow outside! No Bro’ Dog in here.’’ But as Pussy keep botherin’ 
dem, Bro’ Cattle say, ‘‘Let we see who Bro’ Dog in here!”” An’ dey 
start to search. At dat time Bro’ Dog was sayin’, ‘Let me see who 
Bro’ Dog in here! let me see who Bro’ Dog in here!”” After searchin’, 
dey search out who it was is Bro’ Dog, an’ tore off his horn. Dey start 
to beat him. An’ den he start hollerin’. He run out. When he run 
out, you know, he meet Pussy. Dey had a contention till dey came 
to a fight. As Bro’ Pussy fin’ he was getting da worse, he scratch 
Bro’ Dog on da corner of his lip. An’ if you notice dog lip, in da corner 
it look raw. Dat’s why da corner of a dog mouth is raw. An’ is 
why a dog an’ a cat can never agree. Dat’s da end of dat. 


17. PLAYING GODFATHER.! 


Dis was in a church. All dis time it was a very hard time. Dey 
was not able to get food. Cat an’ dog collect all dis butter. Dey put 
dis butter in de belfry a de church. So dey went home. 

Each day Cat had to stand godfader for some chil’. Dog ask him 
where he was goin’. Say he were goin’ to be de godfader. He go 
de firs’ time. Dog say, “All right!’ When he come, Dog want to 
know what it is dey name de chil’. Cat tell him it is name ‘‘ Topoff.”’ 
He mean dat he done eat all de top off a dis butter in de belfry. 

On de next time, Cat had to go to stand for anoder chil’. Dog ask 
where he go to be godfader all dese chil’. Cat say dat dey did want 
him, an’ he mus’ go. Dog say dat is all right for him to go. You 
know, de dog not wid too much sense. An’ Cat went. 

He come now. Dog ask what dey did name dis chil’. Cat tell 
him, ‘‘Half-Gone.’’ Dis time he done eat ’way half dis butter. 

Las’ time he come to go. Dog say, ‘‘Too many chil’ you stand 
godfader to.”” Cat say he must go. An’ he went. He eat all de 
butter dat was dere dis time. Leave nothin’. He come, an’ Dog 
ask for de name. Tell him it is name “All-Gone.”’ Now it is a time 
when no food dey is able to get. All is starve. De dog tell de cat 
it is come for dem to go an’ get de butter. Cat say, ‘‘No.” He 
pretend dat he is so sick. Dog say dey mus’ go. But Cat tell him he 
can't go, for he is not able. Dog say is goin’. Cat would not go, 
he say dat is sick. De dog gone. Come to where de butter was, an’ 
find dat it is all eat. He jump back to dis cat. He start an’ he beat 
him. He gave dat cat such a t’rashin’. Cat den was sick in true. 
From dat day to dis, cat an dog could never agree. Finish. 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 1 (note 1); also North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 192- 
193), Pennsylvania (JAFL 30 : 215-216). 
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18. PLAYING MOURNER.! 


Pussy and Ratta was great friends. Dey was all de time in each 
oder company. On dis occasion Pussy learn dat his fadda is dead. 
Ratta cry an’ tell him dat he sorry. Pussy is sick at dis. Dese two 
prepare to go to de wake. Pussy not feelin’ well. Ratta pretend 
dat he is sick too. Dey both had a big barrel a rice. Before dey go 
to de wake, dey is goin’ to cook dis rice. Dey cook it. When de 
wake is over, dey will come for de rice. Both put a big kibber over dis 
rice. De rice was finish. Also dey was to take somet’ing for dis 
wake. Dey had a tambourine, a triangle, an’ a fiddle-bow. Dey 
prepare dese to take. At de wake dey will have dese. Pussy say, 
‘‘Come, Bro’ Ratta! me fader dead. We gwin’ to de wake now.”’ 

Dat is all right, Ratta tell him. An’ dey went. When dey gone 
some ways, Ratta say, ‘‘Ah, Bro’ Pussy! me forget de tambourine. 
Gwine back to get it.” Pussy tell him he mus’ hurry. He fader 
dead, an’ de wake done commence. Ratta went back. He hop in de 
kettle an’ eat some a de rice. Now he come again. Dey went on. 
Pussy cryin’ ’cause he fader dead. Ratta he cry too. Dey have de 
tambourine. Ratta stop hyar. Say, ‘‘Ah, Bro’ Pussy! we done 
forget de triangle. Cain’t go widout de triangle.” 

‘Bro’ Ratta, how go off widout de triangle? We need dem t’ings 
for to have at de wake.”’ Ratta tol’ him dat is ‘you’ fader,’’ an’ he 
will go back for de triangle. Bro’ Pussy consent, an’ Ratta went 
back to deir house. When he get back again, he jump in de kettle wid 
de rice. Eat full. Now he come, an’ dey go on. Pussy cryin’, an’ 
Ratta bawlin’. Pussy say, ‘Step up dere, Bro’ Ratta! we is behin’ for 
de wake now. My fader mus’ need for me to get to de wake.” 

Dey almos’ dere. Ratta stop. Say, “‘What happen to de fiddle- 
bow? You has de fiddle-bow?’’ Pussy has not it. He excite dat 
dey no have de fiddle-bow. Ratta tell him dat is all right, an’ dat 
he gwin’ get it. ‘‘ You’ fader dead, and me gwin’ bring back dat 
fiddle-bow. You is wait here. Jus’ wait at dis point for me. I 
gwin’ back.’’ An’ Pussy let Ratta go back. Ratta get back, an’ he 
clean de pot. Not any rice in it. In dis time Pussy start to t’ink 
dat Ratta fool him. An’ he come back. When he is dere, he not see 
nothin’. Look around, Bro’ Ratta not in sight. He move all round, 
cain’t find he friend. By an’ by he hear sound: ‘Chip, chip, chip, 
chip, chip, chip, chip, chip!” 

Dis sound is at de kettle. Soft Pussy move to it. He creep up to 
it. Hear, ‘‘Chip, chip, chip, chip, chip!” Now he know where 
was Bro’ Ratta. De kibber is on de pot. Bro’ Pussy get to de kibber. 
Jump on it. Cry, ‘Well, Bro’ Ratta, I’s got you at it. So you is in 
dere. I gwin’ kill you, Bro’ Ratta.” 


1 Compare Jamaica (Milne-Home, 64-65). 
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Ratta beg him not to kill ’em. Say, ‘Please don’ kill me, Bro’ 
Pussy! Do anyt’ing to me, but please don’ kill me!” Bro’ Pussy 
insist dat he was gwin’ kill him. Ratta beg dat he don’t. Say he 
must not kill ’em. Den Pussy agree not to kill him, an’ open de top. 
Ratta hop out. Pussy jump on him. Den John Cowrie! lift him. 
He toss him. He let him go, den cotch him. He beat him. He 
t’row him. He pounce on him. Beat him, but he did not kill him. 
He do dis till Ratta was dead. But he did not kill him. He played 
him till he dead. Dat is why cat play wid de rat dat dey caught. 


I9. THE CHOSEN SUITOR.” 

Dere’s a woman had one daughter an’ one son. Dis boy coco-bay 
(leprosy) boy,’ an’ he was an ol’ witch too. Dis woman wouldn’t 
allow da girl to court anybody, you know. So one day Bro’ Boar-Hog 
came dere, properly dressed same as any gentleman. When he want 
to drop off his clothes, he had a song to sing. Da day when dis Bro’ 
Boar-Hog come to see da daughter, the son tell his mudder, ‘‘ Ma, don’ 
let sister marry to dis man, for he’s a boar-hog!’’ Da mudder drive 
him off, an’ say dat he was rude. She say dat dis man was a gentle- 
man. He tol’ da mudder, ‘All right! you will see.”’ One day da 
mudder give him some food to carry to dis man, all tied up nicely on 
a tray. When da boy reach to da yard, he got behind a tree. While 
he got behind da tree, he see dis boar-hog routin’ up de ground. An’ 
dis boar-hog root all de ground, like ten men with forks. Dis boy 
stay behind da tree an’ see all he do. When da boy see him, he wait 
a little; den da boy say, ‘““Ahem!’’ Boar-Hog jump around; he 
start to say, — 

“Indiana, Indiana, um, um! 
Indiana, Indiana, um, um! 
Indiana, Indiana, um, um!”’ 


Dat caused his clothes to jump right on him accordin’ as he sing da 
song.‘ He step out, put his two hands in his pocket, an’ say, ‘Boy, 
see ho’ I plough up dis land!” He boast about da work he do on da 
field. Den he say to da boy, “How long you come?” Boy say, 
“Just come.”’ He took da food an’ carry it in da house, and tell da 
boy all right, he can go home. Da boy didn’t go home. He got 
behind de tree again. When Bro’ Boar-Hog t’ought da boy gone, 
he had a long trough, and he dump all de food in da trough. He t’row 
a bucket a water in too. Den, when he done, he start to say, — 


“Indiana, Indiana, um, um,” etc. 


1 John Cowrie = cat. 

2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 45 (note 1); see, too, Mpongwe (Nassau, 68-76). 
’ Compare MAFLS 13 : 48. 

* Compare MAFLS 13 : 39. 
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An’ all his clothes drop off. He went in da trough. All dat time da 
boy watchin’ him, you know. Boy start for home now, an’ tell his 
mudder all what he see. Da grandfader tell him all right, dey’ll catch 
him. De daughter an’ mudder didn’t believe, but da grandfader 
believed. So dat same afternoon dis Bro’ Boar-Hog came to da house 
all dressed up in frock-coat. As he come in da house, he start talkin’ 
an’ laughin’ wid da mudder an’ daughter. During dis time da ol’ 
man had his gun prepare. Little boy take up his fife an’ start to 
play da same song: — 


“Indiana, Indiana, um, um,” etc. 


Bro’ Boar-Hog say, ‘“‘What vulgar song dat boy singin’!”” He start 
to movin’. He not able to keep still, ’cause his tail comin’ out fast. 
Quick he say, ‘‘Stop it, stop it! Let’s go out for a walk! Let’s go 
out for a walk! I can’t stay here.’”’ So dey all went out, —da 
daughter, da mudder, an’ da grandfader. After dey was goin’ on, 
dey was talkin’ when Bro’ Boar-Hog look back, he see da boy was 
comin’. He say, ‘‘Where dat boy goin’, where he goin’? Turn him 
back. I don’t want to be in his company.” So da grandfader tol’ 
him let da boy alone, let him go for a walk too. Grandfader say, 
“Play, boy! Play, boy!’’ Da boy start, — 


“Indiana, Indiana, um, um,”’ etc. 


His beaver drop off. Den he play on again da same song: his coat 
drop, his shirt drop. All drop save his pant. Da ol’ man tell him, 
“Play, boy! play, play, play!’’ An’ his pant drop off. Dey see his 
long tail show, an’ he start to run. Da ol’ man point da gun at him 
an’ shoot him dead. 


I went through Miss Havercomb alley, etc. 


(Variant 1.) 


Dere was t’ree sister.' Monkey come to court, an’ it was de younges’ 
dat he like. He appear asa fine gentleman. Dis sister what monkey 
like become in love wid him. Dey decide to get married. It was 
done. Now de oldest of dese sisters had a son. Dis son was a witch. 
De boy he know monkey not a man. He come one day an’ tell dese 
folks dat der sister married to a monkey. Dey all laughed. Say 
he too fresh. When he persist, dey beat him. De boy he knew dat 
dis was a monkey. So he wait. On dis day der t’ree sisters wid de 
boy was walkin’ out. De boy wasahead. Come toa big tree. When 
he hear movin’, look up, an’ dere was der sister husban’. Dis man is a 
big monkey. Boy say, ‘‘Hi, dere, Bro’ Monkey!”’ 


1 Compare Jamaica (Pub. FLS 55 : 26-27). 
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Monkey he turn quick. ‘“‘Whodat? Whodat?” He jump around. 
He get excited. Den he commence to sing, — 


‘‘Shakee shakee makee marchim doria, 
Shakee shakee makee marchim doria.” 


As he sing, his pants hop on. He keep singin’ till all his clothes come 
on him. Whils’ dis monkey was singin’, de boy listen to der song. 
Der sisters was up now. Dat monkey come from the tree. Say he 
was climbin’ dat tree, tryin’ to cotch a hurted bird. He ask der 
sisters how dey was feelin’. Say he will walk some ways wid dem. 
Dey start to walk. Dis boy walk behind. Dey go a little ways. 
Boy sing, — 
“‘Shakee shakee makee marchim doria.”’ 

De monkey pants get loose. He turn around in a rage. He say, 
“What vulgar song dat boy sing! What de matter wid you, boy? 
Stop dat! Stop singin’ so vulgar song wid dese ladies! Send dat 
boy home! Me no like de manners dat boy have.” Dey did send 
him home. An’ he had beatin’, because no one t’ink dat dis fine man 
was monkey. De boy knew he was a monkey. He keep sayin’ dis 
man was a monkey. To satisfy deirselves dey give a party. An’ dey 
have monkey come. Each man come to dis party, an’ dere was all 
manner of food. Dey was dancin’. Monkey was steppin’ about. 
He kickin’ up big. Dis time der music begin. Monkey he bowin’ an’ 
commence todance. Der boy was playin’. Whils’ monkey was cuttin’ 
an’ steppin’, he play, — 


‘‘Shakee shakee makee marchim doria.”’ 


Monkey stop. His clothes get loose. “What de matter wid you, 
boy? Why you playin’ dat vulgar song? Dat boy not suppose to be 
in hyar. Send de boy out.” Dey all agree. Der boy was send out. 
He get back a de window; an’ w’en dey was all standin’ about, monkey 
talkin’ an’ bowin’ to dese ladies, he commence to play, — 

““Shakee shakee makee marchim doria, 

Shakee shakee makee marchim doria.”’ 


Monkey run ‘round, lookin’ for dis boy. He cryin’ now, ‘Stop dat! 
Stop dat tune!’’ He not see de boy. He keep runnin’. His pants 
drop. His tail come out. 
Dis boy fader was waitin’ all dis time wid a gun. When he see der 
tail of de monkey, he grab dat gun an’ shoot him dead. 
Dat is en’ o’ dat story. 
(Variant 2.) 


Dis monkey was livin’ in a tree jus’ by de king palace, you know. 
Dis king has a datter an’ one son. Dey would not permit de boy to 
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live inside a de palace, 'cause each say he is a little ol’ witch. De girl 
have all kind a suitor, but she refuse every offer. No matter who it 
is, she not willin’ to accept. De monkey in der tree near to de palace 
see all what go on. Now, de monkey decide dat he will win de girl. 
So he come down an’ sing de song dat cause he clothes to jump on. 
He went to de palace. He come to offer heself to court dis girl. De 
little brudder dey don’ let him live inside de palace, an’ he know dat 
disisa monkey. He is aware a dat song which dis monkey is accustom’ 
to sing. 

De boy say to de sister, ‘‘Don’ marry dat man, ’cause he is a 
monkey!”’ 

She fire back at him, an’ say, ‘‘What fool you! You too rude to 
speak so a dis fine gentleman.’”’ She like dis man. She did want to 
marry him. Dey send out de little boy. Fader tell him he not belong 
in de palace. 

De boy went away. An’ de sister did marry dis monkey. When 
dey was married, de monkey was all de time goin’ to de woods. He 
pretext dat he wasa hunter. You know, he wasa monkey. When he 
went dere, he would drop off his clothes an’ hop ’round on de limbs. 
De wife send him food by dis little witch-boy all when he was gone. 
But de monkey would not let de boy come till he firs’ whistle. When 
he hear him, den he sing, — 

“Ding me unto a little ding (his shirt jump on), 
Me little sache me little sache (his pants goes on).”’ 


Each time dat de boy come, he whistle. He not permitted to come till 
he whistle. Dis day dat he bring food, de monkey was dressed up 
nice, and he was eatin’ it. Say, “Boy, I smell gunpowder.” — 
‘“‘What gunpowder is dat? Is taste a de food?’’ Dat what de boy 
tell him. ‘‘Boy, I sure I smell gunpowder. I t’ink you’ fader here 
to shot me?”” De boy say it not so. Still all dis time he lookin’ 
‘round. He signallin’ to de fader in de bush. De fader cotch de 
signal an’ fire. Dey prove dat he was a monkey. An’ de sister run 
away. She completely crazy when she find dat she marry a monkey. 
Finish. 
20. THE ESCAPE.' 

Dis man had gone an’ he caught some prats. Dese prats he took 
an’ put ina glass. After he got dese prats safely in de glass, he have 
Miss Pigeon towatch. Den he go’way in de field to work. Each day 
when Pigeon come to look after the prat, dey was very unhappy. 
Dey don’ want to stay dere. Dey was cryin’ all de time. Pigeon 
watch dem all dese days. Each time dat Pigeon would come, dey 

1 Probably heard by Edwards from Mr. Thomas of St. Kitts. For bibliography see 


MAELS 13 : 135 (note 2). 
VOL. 32.—NO. I31.—5. 
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would appear more unhappy. Pigeon not able to help, jus’ fly all 
around over dem an’ watch. Now, dis time when Pigeon come to 
watch, prats say dey want to go fer a walk. Miss Pigeon say dat she 
is not able to grant dem dat. Dis man not want dem to go walking. 
Next day dey is cryin’ too. All dese prats say, ‘‘ Please, Miss Pigeon, 
let us go fer a little walk! We not go far. You come too. We is so 
hard in hyar all de time. Oh, please, Miss Pigeon, let us go!’” Now, 
dis Pigeon was not too smart, an’ she finally consent. Take de prats, 
an’ let dem walk. Dey all wigglin’. Start to walk. Pigeon she go 
too. But dese prats was walkin’ right down near de water. Dey got 
near to de water. Prats say dey like to go near to de water. Dey 
start, an’ get near de water. Miss Pigeon say dey is not to get too 
near. Prats start in de water. Firs’ dey go little ways. Dey keep 
getting more an’ more in de water. Now dey start, an’ dey goin’ fer 
sure in dis water. Pigeon she excite’ now. Say, ‘Prat, come back!” 
De prat was goin’. She keep sayin’, “‘Prat, come back! Prat, come 
back! Prat, come back! Prat, come back!’’ Prat in de water good, 
now dey start to sing, — 
“‘Good-by, Nanny Ohh Ohh An Pigeon bring me here, 
Tony Wripstraps, 
Good-by, Nanny Ohh Obh An Pigeon bring me here, 
Tony Wripstraps.”’ 


Pigeon she keep shoutin’, ‘‘Prat, come back! Prat, come back! 
Prat, come back!’’ But dese prat in de water jus’ cuttin’ up, an’ was 
jumpin’ too, singin’, — 
““Good-by, Nanny Ohh Ohh An Pigeon bring me here, 
Tony Wripstraps, 
Good-by, Nanny Ohh Obh An Pigeon bring me here, 
Tony Wripstraps.”’ 


De Pigeon she fool now, an’ sce de prats goin’ on, jus’ start up in a 
flight. An’ dat is why pigeon all go way up in deir flight: because de 
prat fool da pigeon. She was so distract, dat she went way up in her 
fiight from dat time. Finish. 


21. WHY FOWL CATCH COCKROACH.! 

Dis cockroach is a big one. Dey come near big as you’ hand. 
Dere you find dem in de roofs. Dey make a noise like dis: ‘‘Crum, 
crum, crum, crum, crum, crum!”’ 

Cockroach and Fow! bought land to cultivate. Each day de fowl 
would go to de field to work de land. Cockroach would not go. So 
de fowl would leave an’ go to de field. Den Cockroach got out de 

1 Compare Bahamas (MAFLS 13: 90-91), Fjort (Dennett, XXI), Sierra Leone 


(Thomas, 64-65). 
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bed an’ start to play. Dis cockroach fool Fowl. Fowl say, “‘ You 
must come to work de field.” 

“Me ain’t go out. I’s too sick.”” Dis what de cockroach tell Fowl. 
An’ he would not get out a bed. Soon Fowl gone, he jump out an’ 
play. He playin’ and singin’ also, — 

“Cockroach a cunnyman, a cunnyman, a cunnyman, 
Cockroach a cunnyman, a cunnyman, a cunnyman.”’ 


He keep foolin’ dis fowl in dis work. An’ he would not go out. Fowl 
get suspicious. He get one a de neighbor to watch for him. 

Dis mornin’ he goin’. Cockroach say he won’t go. Say, ‘‘I’s too 
sick. Can’t go out. Me is sick.’ An’ he didn’t go. Fowl try to 
persuade him. He wouldn’t. Fowl gone to de field. Cockroach 
jump from de bed. He is happy. Play an’ sing, — 

“Cockroach a cunnyman, a cunnyman, a cunnyman, 
Cockroach a cunnyman, a cunnyman, a cunnyman.” 


An’ de neighbor see him goin’ so. Dis neighbor went an’ tol’ Fowl 
what Cockroach do. Dis fowl mad now. Come back and grab de 
cockroach. Dat cock’ jus’ claw dat fowl, and he kill. He claw him 
up and swallow him dat quick. Dat is why fowl will cotch de cock- 
roach. Finish. 

22. WHY RABBIT HAS A SHORT TAIL.! 


Dis was how dis come, Rabbit once have a tail long like dem oder 
an’mals. Not short all de time. On dis occasion Rabbit was goin’ 
about, an’ he was hot. Dis was summer, an’ everyt’ing was hot. 
Rabbit he had run all over, was feelin’ warm. By an by he come to 
where Bro’ Barricuter (fish) was. When Bro’ Rabbit come near to de 
water, Bro’ Barricuter speak to him. Say, ‘‘Why is it dat you so 
warm, Bro’ Rabbit?”’ 

Rabbit tell him dat is so warm ’round here, an’ dat he been runnin’ 
all bout. He not able to stay cool. 

Den Bro’ Barricuter fool Rabbit. An’ Rabbit is a smart one. 
Bro’ Barricuter say, “‘Bro’ Rabbit, Ah will tell you which way you 
can get cool.’”’ Rabbit he glad for dat, an’ ask de Barricuter to please 
do dis. Bro’ Barricuter say dat Rabbit must come up to dis piece 
of wood what is over de water, an’ let he tail hang down into de water. 
‘In dis way, Bro’ Rabbit, de cool from de water will go up from you’ 
tail, an’ you will not be warm.” 

Rabbit not against dis, an’ he come. Now, when Rabbit come up 
to dis piece a wood, he drop his tail to de water. Den Bro’ Barricuter 
drap up to Rabbit tail, an’ he bit it off. Dat how Barricuter fool 
Rabbit, an’ is why Rabbit has dat short tail. Finish. 

1 Somewhat reminiscent of the tale in which the fisher’s tail is frozen into the ice. 
See Pennsylvania (JAFL 30 : 214-215), but also Dihnhardt, 4 : 242 et seg., 259-261, 277. 
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23. KEEPING PACE.! 


Fox meet de land-crab early one morning. Fox say, ‘‘Where you 
gwine so early dis mornin’, Mr. Crab?”’ Say, ‘‘Gwine to take walk.” 
Fox say, ‘‘Lord, Mr. Crab, you appear to go walkin’ backwards!” 
Land-Crab say dat if he t’ink so, he will lay him a weger dat he can 
beat in a race. (A weger is somet’ing like dis. Is two artichokes ? 
an’ two onions.) Fox t’ink dat dis isa joke. He laugh him to scorn. 
Dey sign to have de race. An’ dey is to race for one mile. Crab 
place de fox at some distance ahead. Den his bush lay out behin’.* 
De bush jus’ reach to de claw a de crab. Den dey start, an’ Crab is 
on to de bush. Fox jus’ jumpin’ ahead. Land-Crab hol’ on. Soon 
as Fox is reach to de mile, he turn ’round, askin’, ‘‘ Where are you, Mr. 
Crab?” 

Crab den let go de bush, an’ said, ‘‘Here am I.” An’ he beat de 
race. Dat is how he win de weger. 


24. THE SKY IS FALLING.‘ 


Hen is pickin’ pease in dis garden. Whils’ she is eatin’ dese pease, 
one fall on her head. She get fright an’ start to run. Gone to tell 
de king dat sky is fallin’. She run till she meet Cock. Cock say, 
“‘Good-mornin’, Henny-Penny! Where you is goin’ now?”’ 

She reply, “‘ De t’ings are fallin’. I is goin’ to de king to tell dat de 
sky is fallin’.””. He say dat he will go wid her, an’ dey both went. 

On de way meet Goose. Goose say, ‘‘Good-mornin’, Henny-Penny, 
Cocky-Rocky! Where is you goin’?”’ 

Dey reply dat de sky is fallin’, an’ dey is goin’ to tell de king. 
Goose say, ‘““Let me go wid you!’’ An’ dey tol’ him dat he could 
come too. An’ dey went along. 

Whils’ dey went along, dey meet wid Duck. Duck say, “‘Good- 
mornin’, Henny-Penny, Cocky-Rocky, Goosy-Poosy! Where is you 
goin’ now?” 

Hen tol’ him, ‘‘ De t’ings is fallin’ down, an’ I gwine tell de king dat 
de sky is fallin’.’”, He ask to went wid dem. Dey say he can go. 
An’ dey went along de road to king palace. 

Now, whils’ dey is goin’, come an’ meet Turkey. Turkey say, 
“‘Good-mornin’, Henny-Penny, Cocky-Rocky, Goosy-Poosy, Ducky- 
Doddles! Where is you goin’ now?’’ Hen answer him dat dey was 
goin’ to de king to tell dat de sky is fallin’. An’ he went too. 

Now, you know, dey is reach de palace. An’ Fox is dere. He 

1 Compare North Carolina (JAFL 30: 189), Pennsylvania (JAFL 30: 209), Gold 
Coast (Barker and Sinclair, 155-157); Dahnhardt, 4 : 72 ef seg., particularly 78 et seg. 

2? Artichokes are ground onions. 

3 Bush = tail. 

* Compare Jacobs 1 : 118. 
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suppose to be de king. Fox say, ‘“Good-mornin’, Henny-Penny, 
Cocky-Rocky, Goosy-Poosy, Ducky-Doddles, Turkey-Lurkey! What 
is it dat you want?”’ Den Hen tell him dat de sky is fallin’. He took 
dem all in a further room. Now he bring in Hen. He bite off her 
head. An’ he ate her. Bring in Cock. He bite off he head. An’ 
he ate him. Next bring in Goose. He bite off his head. An’ he 
ate him. Dey each brought in, an’ he did de same to all. An’ he 
ate dem all. Dat is de whole en’ a de story. 


25. LION MAKES HIS VOICE CLEAR. 


A woman had two chil’ren, — a boy an’ a girl. Da moder died, so 
he, da boy, had to take care of da girl, ’cause he was older, you know. 
Well, everybody wanted to marry dis girl too; but da boy he would 
not consent to her to marry any, so he kept her shut up in da house. 
He have a song to sing, when he comin’ in, dat she should open da door. 


Da song say, — 
“Oh, you’ Nanna, dear Suzanna! 
Oh, oh open da door, good child, 
You’ Nanna dear!” 


Then da boy would go in. 
Lion now, he get to catch da song; an’ he went dere one day, 
singin’ da same song. But he were singin’ in a rough voice, — 


“‘Oh, you’ Nanna, dear Suzanna!”’ etc. 


But he sing in such a gruff voice, da girl know it was Lion, an’ cry, 
“Lion, I know it is you.” 

So he went away, and come to a blacksmith-shop to get a red-hot 
iron to shove down his throat to clear his voice. When he get his 
voice clear, you know, he come back. Den he sing like da broder. 
Da girl she t’ink it was her broder, an’ open da door. Lion went in 
an’ suck out all her blood. He finish, he lock up da house, an’ he 
went away. 

Da broder come home now. When he got home, he start to sing, — 


““Oh, you’ Nanna, dear Suzanna!” etc. 


No answer come to him. He sing ’bout t’ree times. De neighbors 
hear him, an’ say dey saw Bro’ Lion about dere, believe he must have 
kill’ da boy sister; dat is why dey t’ink he get no answer. So da 
broder broke open da door. When he see da condition his sister 
was in, you know, he got da doctor, an’ she well again. She tell her 
broder it true Bro’ Lion cause her to be in dat state. 

In order to catch Bro’ Lion, da boy made a party an’ invited Bro’ 
Lion. In particular he invite Bro’ Lion. Dey know he was a lover 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 35 (note 3); also Bolte u. Polfivka, 1 : 37. 
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of funzi an’ okra, an’ dey provided dat for him. You know, dey 
break up a lot of bottles, an’ cook it up in dis funzi an’ da okra, dat 
Lion is to eat. Da time came dat da party was to come off. Lion 
arrived in frock-coat an’ beaver. As he came in, you know, da house 
was full a people. He come drivin’, too, in a carriage. When he 
come, he say, ‘‘Good-evenin’, good-evenin’!”’ in a gruff voice. Da 
broder ask him what time it was. Lion say it was ten to ten. Da 
boy said to him, ‘‘ Well, it time to have supper.”’ Lion he went around 
da table, an’ he come to his dish an’ he start to eat. Da firs’ two 
mouthful he take an’ eat, he start to cough. You know, dat piece 
a bottle gash his throat. He say loud, ‘‘Give me a drink a water!” 
Da boy tell him, ‘‘Take a next cut!”” An’ he took it, an’ he got worse. 
He start to talkin’ hoarse; say, ‘‘Give me a drink a water!” Da 
boy, ’fore he give him water, tell him, ‘‘Take a next cut!’’ So he 
took it; an’ he start to strangle, you know, till he got faintee. During 
dis time dey had a gun loaded an’ hidden by. Whils’ he was in dat 
state, dey shoot him dead. An’ dey buried him in da yard. An’ I 
was there, an’ see it well done; and that’s the en’ of the story. 


26. AWAY SEVEN YEARS. 


Dis man had not been to his home fer seven years. In dis time he 
don’ see his fields. Der man decide to come home. Hecame. When 
he come to his fields, he go to pick der pease. Pease say, ‘Don’ 
pick me!” 

When he go to take up his stick, Stick say, ‘“‘Don’ handle me!” 

Next he go to der okra; and when he go to pick der okra, Okra say, 
““Don’ pick me!” 

When he see his bag, he reach fer it. Bag say, “Don’ pick me!” 

Goin’, he come to his dog. Dog say, ‘“‘No look ’pon me!”” Every- 
t’ing what was dere say no handle dem. 

He start to runnin’. He keep runnin’. 

Whils’ he was runnin’, he met wid a man wid wood on his head. 
Dis man say, “What you runnin’ for?”’ 

Wood say, ‘‘Is dat you, so?’’ Wood say, “You be runnin’ too.” 

Dey both run. Man he drop der wood. One turn bottle, oder 
turn toa cook. Dat’s en’. 


27. UNDER THE GREEN OLD OAK-TREE.! 


Dis a nice little story. Der woman had two chil’ren. One was 
a boy. an’ der oder was a girl. De fader a dese chil’ren die. Moder 
decide to marry again. She marry to anoder man. Each day dese 
chil’ren did go to de mountain to get flowers. Dey went on dis day. 
Girl had a better bucket den what de broder got. Dey comin’ wid 


1 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 129 (note 1); Bolte u. Polivka, 1 : 260-276. 
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de flowers. On his way home, de boy stop wid de gal. He t’inkin’ 
some evil plan. Want dis bucket which was his sister. She would not 
consent to gi’ him dis bucket. He t’ink it best to kill der sister. He 
kill de sister. He kill dis girl near to a big oak-tree. An’ he hide 
her dere. After he kill her, he go home. Can’t give no account a he 
sister. Dey all went to search for de girl, but none can find her. 

Der broder stay home. Month gone. 

Shepherd-boy dat is comin’ down de mountain meet a big bone 
like a flute. He pick dis bone under dat same tree. He took up de 
bone an’ play. Comin’ home wid de flock, he play on de bone. It 
play a sweet tune: 





“My broder has killed me in de woods, an’ den he 
buryth me. 

My broder has killed me in de woods, an’ den he 
buryth me 

Under de green ol’ oak-tree, an’ den he buryth me.” 


Dat’s all it could play. It play sweet, you know. Comin’ home, 
all dat hear dis tune beg de boy for a play on it. He give dem a play. 
Now he way down de mountain. Mos’ to where de moder is 
livin’. He meet de moder. She ask him fora play. He give her a 
play. As quick as she play, t’ing say, — 
““My dear moder, my dear moder, it my dead bone you 
play. 
My dear moder, my dear moder, it my dead bone you 
play.”’ 


She drop an’ faint, but never die. All de people was lookin’ for 
de girl. Dis broder meet de boy. He ask him fora play. Take de 
bone an’ start. T’ing say,— 

““My broder, it is you dat has killed me. 
My broder, it is you dat has killed me.” 


An’ dere he faints an’ dies. Dat is de end a da green ol’ oak-tree. 


28. THE FALSE FORTUNE-TELLER.! 


Dis woman had los’ her jewels. Nobody she could meet was able 
to find dese t’ings. Dey try to get some man to look fer dem. All 
dat go not able to do anyt’ing. Den dis day dere come a man name 
Maka, who say he will find dese t’ings. Dis Maka say he is a fortune- 
teller. He not able to tell fortune. Dis man wish to be able to receive 
food. He tell der lady dat he was a fortune-teller. She say, “All 
right!”” He come to look for her jewels. He come into one room, 

1 Compare Louisiana (MAFLS 2:116), Georgia (Harris 3:32). Comparative: 
Bolte u. Polivka, 2 : 401; JAFL 25 : 251; 27 : 215. 
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Say firs’ he wish to have time dere in de house. Der lady send one girl 
with food fer him. When she come, he smack his hands, an’ say, 
‘“‘Well, dat one gone.”” Dis girl so fright, she run’way scared. He 
talkin’ "bout de food. She t’ink he know dat she got some of dese 
jewels. She bring what she has to him, an’ ask dat he will not tell. 
He take dem. 

Der lady send de next girl wid food again fer dis man. When 
dis girl come wid all dese t’ings to eat, he smack his hand too, an’ 
say, ‘‘Well, well, dat ’noder one gone!’’ What he say took dis 
girl also wid fright. De girl beg dat he not to tell. An’ she gi’ him 
dose jewel what she had stole. He all in glee now. He eat all dat 
dey took. He got de jewels also. 

When night come, de lady send de las’ girl wid food fer dis man. He 
happy now. Smack his hands; say, “‘Well, well, dat t’ree is gone!” 
Dat girl sure dis man mean she has got der jewel. She start to bawl. 
Say she will bring dem if he will not tell. He got da jewels all now. 

Next day come. Maka go dis woman say he has found her jewel. 
He show dem to her. She say here was a big fortune-teller. She gi’ 
him a big reward. Maka so please dis woman, dat she fall in love 
wid him. Maka den get dis woman fer his wife. An’ I was dere an’ 
saw what he did. Finish. 


29. THE FALSE SWIMMER.! 


Dis fellow Maka spend all dat money what he got. You know he 
find de jewel dat dey been t’iefin’. He t’row ’way all dat he got. 
Not save anyt’ing. He has to sell his house, an’ dey did banish him. 
He was compel’ to go to some foreign land. Dey made him go. He is 
way off. Now, Maka did not want to go. He try everyt’ing dat 
he can to return. Dey will not permit him to return. In dis place 
de ship was goin’ to his home. He manage to get on board dis ship. 
Dey would not take him back. So Maka fool dem, an’ get on de 
propeller, Den ship start to sail. It sail days over days over days. 
Goin’ all dis time to where Maka live. 

Now dey reach almos’ to Maka home. Maka t’row heself off de 
propeller. But he could not swim. He start to sink. Dey cotch 
him up. Captain see him; say, “Lord, what kind a man you, swim 
dis distance fas’ as de ship?”’ 

Maka swell out his chest, an’ tol’ dem dat he was de best swimmer 
in de world. But he could not swim any. 

On dis same ship was some rich man. Dey was goin’ to bet dat 
Maka could not beat dese Indian divers who was dere. Dey decide to 
bet. Bet all kind a money, an’ will not permit to draw it back. Dey 
fix, too, some island at a distance which was to be the end a de race. 


1 Told also by Cape Verde Islanders in New England. — E. C. P. 
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Now, you know, dese rich men bet dat Maka cannot beat de Indians. 
Maka know he gwine drown. Still dey compel dat he race. He 
must try. Den he went to get some pot for cookin’, and some pot of 
coal for fire. He rig up wid dese t’ings. Prepare to t’row heself in 
de water. Dey now ready to start. When de Indians see Maka wid 
all dese t’ings, dey refuse to swim. Say dat dis man goin’ cook while 
he racin’. Dey can’t beat no man like dat. Dey wanted to know 
what kind a man was he. An’ Maka win all de money. Went back 
to his home. He is rich man again, ’cause he so smart. Dey did not 
banish him, ’cause Maka beat all dese people. Finish. 


30. THE LAZY BOY. 


Dis man had son name’ Jack. Jack would notwork. He spend all 
de fader money, but he would not work. He fader go to de field. De 
boy never went. When de fader done went to de field, Jack would 
go out. He gamble an’ playin’ about. No matter how he try, dis 
boy could not be persuaded to work. He is spendin’ all de fader 
money. 

Now he was sent to college. De fader t’ink he was gwine. But 
he did not. In de town he was playin’ all dis time. When time come 
for him to return, fader ask him what did he learn in college. He tol’ 
de fader dat he learn Latin. 

Fader say, ‘‘How you say ‘shoe’ in Latin?” 

De boy tell him, “Shoest.”’ 

Fader inquire how you say “fork” in Latin. 

Boy tell him dat ‘‘forkest”’ is de way. 

Fader say, ‘‘How you say ‘spoon’ in dat language?”’ 

Boy answer him, ‘‘Spoonest.”’ 

Each t’ing dat de fader ask for, de boy say, ‘‘Est.’’ He t’ink dat de 
fader fool. All he tell him is dis ‘‘est.”’ 

Den de fader tell him dis: ‘‘To-morrow mornest I gwine to de 
storest. Gwine buy you a hoe-est, an’ you is gwine to workest de 
canefieldest.”” He went, an’ de boy did work. Dat’s all a dat. 


31. THE SHEPHERD. 


Dis shepherd-boy use’ to help he fader. Was a big flock dat he 
tend to. He go out each day wid dem. An’ he stay wid dis flock 
all de time, you know. Upon dis day dere come de priest by. Say to 
de boy, “Hello, son! How is you?” De boy tell him is all right, an’ 
inquire after his own health. Next de priest inquire if de boy know 
de Lord’s Prayer. Dis boy did not know it. Da priest say, “You 
know name a all dese sheep?” Dis boy say, “‘Yes.’”’ He did know 
dem. Priest say he mus’ name dese sheep, ‘‘One call ‘Our-Father;’ 
de next, ‘Which-is-in-Heaven;’ de next, ‘Hallowed-be-thy-Name.’” 
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He was to name dem all wid portions a de Lord’s Prayer. Dis boy 
agree to do it. Time pass, — t’ree weeks. Upon de fourth week da 
priest start where dis boy have his sheep. When he meet him, he ask 
if he don’ not know dat prayer now. When he look at de sheep, dey 
was all fightin’. Our-Father was fightin’ Kingdom-Come, Hallowed- 
be-thy-Name was fightin’ an’ beatin’ As-it-is-in-Heaven. Dere was 
a scramble, an’ each was fightin’ de oder. Boy tol’ de priest to look 
what was goin’ on. He blame de priest. Dis boy so in a rage, dat 
he cuss de priest. An’ not satisfy wid dat, he kill de priest. 


32. THE THREE QUESTIONS.! 


De Pascha was king in dis country. An’ de professor was de 
smartest man. Nobody know any more den he. It is somet’ing 
dat de professor do. When dis day de Pascha is passin’, he angry wid 
de professor. He tell him he mus’ come to de palace at de next day. 
If don’ able to answer dese t’ree t’ings he ask him, den he gwine kill 
him. De professor didn’t know if he could come. He in fright dat 
he cain’t answer. De servant of de professor say let him go, dat he 
will take his place. Say, “If you will give me you’ cloak an’ glasses, 
I will go.” 

De professor did dis. An’ de servant went. 

On dis day de Pascha didn’t know dat ’is was de servant. An’ he 
ask him firs’, ‘‘How many baskets it take to fill all de earth in yonder 
mountain?”’ 

Servant answer so: ‘It take one basket if it big as de mountain. 
It take two basket if it half as big as de mountain. It take as many 
basket as it is as big to de mountain.’”’ De Pascha compel’ to satisfy 
heself wid dis answer. Dis servant a wise man. 

De next question was, ‘‘What am I t’inkin’?”’ 

De servant tell him dat he was t’inkin’, ‘‘Dat I am de professor. 
But I is only de servant.’’ An’ he took off de cloak an’ de glasses. 
He was t’inkin’ dat he was de professor. 

Next he ask him, “How much am I worth?” 

An’ de servant say now, “ De Lord only worth thirty pieces a silver. 
Ah don’ t’ink you worth more den dat.’’ An he answer all properly, 
an’ saved dis professor life. 


9 


33. MASTER THIEF.’ 

Dis was a man what had two sons. One name Tom, an’ he want to 
become a ship-master. De oder his name Jack, an’ he want to become 
a t’ief. W’en de oldes’ went to look for his fortune, Jack he ask he 
father to let him go too. Der father at las’ permit Jack to go too. 





1 Compare Bolte u. Polivka, 3 : 214-233. 
2 For bibliography see MAFLS 13 : 11 (note 3), also FL 28 : 408-414. 
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He say, “‘I gwine sen’ you to a man to teach you be a shoemaker an’ 
a to bea t’ief.””. Jack went. He come to dis shoemaker, and com- 
mence to learn dat trade. 

Dere ‘a came a butcher buying stock one day. Dis man he, in 
passin’, go by dat place where Jack an’ his work-master was. Dey 
saw him. Jack up and said, ‘If dat man pass dis way wid his stock, 
I steal der stock.’’ Jack said dat. Der work-master don’ t’ink Jack 
able to t’ief dis man sheep. Dey bet. Work-master bet Jack two 
thousand dollars dat he don’ t’ief dis man sheep. Den Jack sen’ home 
to he father an’ ask to have two thousand dollars. Der father sen’ 
de money. 

Jack have made one slipper. Dis an odd slipper. Der man come 
back wid all de sheep. Man pass on der road. Jack drop de one 
slipper in middle of der road. Dis man see der slipper, an’ say, “If 
was two slipper like dat, would give to my wife.”’ He lef’ the slipper. 
Jack take up der slipper. Run by ’nudder road to come in fron’ of 
der man. Drop dis slipper. Der man passin’ see dis slipper an’ pick 
it up. He turn back widout takin’ his sheep. Gwin’ to get dat 
firs’ slipper. Jack take der sheep an’ gone. He win dat two thousand 
dollars. 

He say he gwine steal sheep again if dat man come. Work-master 
he say he don’ t’ief sheep from dat man no more. Der man came back 
wid more sheep. Work-master he sure Jack don’ steal dese. Dey bet. 
Jack say da bet is four thousand dollars. Work-master agree. 

Dis time Jack run ahead. Come to where dere was cane growin’. 
Dis cane high. He hide. Man come passin’ wid der sheep. Jack 
bawl like a sheep. Der man t’ink he los’ one of dese sheep. Der 
man go in an’ look for dis los’ sheep. Jack he bawlin’ trace back in de 
cane. Jack los’ der man in de cane. Jack win dat money, an’ go 
back to his home wid der proper portion. Dat was en’ o’ dat story. 

34. GENEROUS AND UNGENEROUS.! 

Dere was a woman dat had two sons. De oldest said to da mother 
one day, “I want to go an’ look for my fortune.” 

Da mother was willin’. He ask da mother to give hima bun. An’ 
she gave it tohim. He took his journey. On his way he was thirsty. 
He met an ol’ man. An de ol’ man was in charge of a pond. He ask 
de ol’ man for a drink a water. De ol’ man ask him, ‘Will you give 
me a bit a your bun?” 

He said, ‘‘Me mother didn’t give me da bun for you an’ your dog.” 
De ol’ man refuse to give him da water. 

He tol’ da boy, ‘‘Go, an’ da Devil go with you!”” An’ he went on. 
An’ he was yet thirsty. He met de ol’ man again, but he didn’t 


! Bolte u. Polivka, 2 : 468; French Canada (JAFL 29 : 25, and 30: 79). 
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know it was he. He was in charge of a pond. As he met him again, 
he said, “‘Ol’ man, will you give me a drink a water?” 

De ol’ man say, “Will you give me a bit a your bun?”’ Da boy 
tell him dat his mother didn’t give him da bun for him an’ his dog. 
He went on. 

Da younger brother Jack came home, an’ hear his brother go to 
look for his fortune. He want to gotoo. His mother was willin’, an’ 
she gave hima bun. Hewent. He met disol’ man. He was thirsty 
too. He say, “Ol’ man, will you give me a drink a water?” 

He reply to da boy, ‘Will you give me a piece a your bun?” Da 
boy break da bun, an’ give piece to de ol’ man, an’ piece to his dog. 
De ol’ man said to him, ‘‘ Da Lord bless you an’ go with you!””. An’ he 
went on his journey. He met da same ol’ man again, but he don’ know 
itishe. Heaskdeol’ man foradrink. Deol’ man again require a bit 
a da bun. Da boy break it an’ give de ol’ man an’ his dog a bit. 
De ol’ man turn da pond into a pond a lemonade, an’ da boy drink till 
he was content. An’ de ol’ man tol’ him, ‘‘Go, an’ da Lord go with 
you!” 

He walk on tillda next day. He meet up with his broder. He tol’ 
his broder how good dis ol’ man treated him, dat he gave him his 
blessing. Da firs’ broder got jealous, an’ beat him in his eyes till 
he got blind. An’ he left him so. Da boy feel his way out till he got 
in da gutter. He got under a arch, an’ he lay down. Da next day 
he heard some students passin’. Deir conversation was, ‘“ What is it 
dat could cure da blind?’’ An’ de answer was, ‘‘Dew-water.’”’ Da 
boy got up from where he was, an’ he feel in da grass till he found grass 
dat was wet with dew. He took up some a da dew-water an’ t’row it 
in one a his eye. He found he could glimpse out a dat eye. He t’row 
it again, an’ find he can see clear out a both eye. He got a bottle full 
a dis water. Da boy heard of a king dat was blind for many years. 
Dis king would give his daughter an’ one-half of his kingdom for any 
man what would cure him. He went to da king palace. He ask to 
see da king. An’ dey would not allow him in. Da king heard of it, 
an tol’ dem to allow da little boy tocomein. ‘He may dosome good,” 
he said. 

He went in. He start to put some a da dew-water in da king eye. 
As he put about two drop in da king eye, da king say, ‘‘ What all dese 
pins an’ needle doin’ on da floor?”’ 

Da queen his wife say, “You lie! How you say you can’t see?” 

He said to her, ‘‘Don’ you see da boy is doin’ good for me?”” Da 
boy t’row again, an’ da king finally receive his sight. An’ he would 
not have da boy to leave. Dis boy would have his daughter, an’ he 


would become a prince. 
Jack did not like dat. He ask him if dere was not some ol’ cattle 
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dat want to be fatten’. He will doit. Da king t’ought dat was too 
mean. He said, ‘No, you shall marry my daughter, an’ stay in my 
palace as a prince.” 

Jack insisted he would have da cattle an’ take care a dem. Da 
king agreed. He went out with da cattle, an’ he staid one month. 
Whils’ he away, he left dose cattle for demselves, an’ went out to fight 
with giants. An’ he killed many. 

At de end a da month he came back home with dose cattle. Dey 
were well fattened. Da king was well pleased to see him, an’ tell him 
he must not go out again. He must stay at home. He insisted he 
would go again to take some lean sheep to fatten. Hewent. Dis time 
he with some giants again. He could not fight with dem. He had 
not da suitable ammunition. So he came back home with all his 
clothes torn up. Da king want to know what is da matter, cause his 
clothes to be like dis. He ask da king to get him a suit of iron, a 
sword of sharpness, a cap of knowledge, an’ a shoes of swiftness. An’ 
da king got all what he ask for. He went out for da last time. He 
took out some more sheep. He spend anoder month. When he came 
back home, he tell da king dat he would not go out again. He would 
stay home to protect da king when da giant Blunder-Boar come to 
defeat him. Dis giant was expected on two days after. He arrived. 
Jack call out da king soldiers, an’ went to face da giant. Defeated him. 
Da king at once gave over his throne to da boy. Den Jack was satis- 
fied to marry da daughter. He send for his mother an’ his broder, 
an’ make a home for dem. An’ I myself was dere as da servant, an’ 
saw everything well done. Finish. 


35. BLACK JACK AND WHITE JACK.! 


Dere was two ladies, — a colored lady and a white lady. Dey came 
from some foreign part. The colored lady was supposed to be the maid 
of the white lady. So dey came to live in this strange land. Dey 
didn’t know anybody in this land. So on the firs’ day dey went out 
for a walk. An’ dey took with them a bottle of water each. Dey 
walked a mile distance. The water finish, an’ dey turn back. The 
second day dey went for anoder walk, an’ dey took two bottles of water 
wid dem. Dey go two mile distance. Dat water finish, too, an’ dey 
turn back. Dey went the third day, an’ dey took three bottles of 
water. Dey go three miles. Dat water finish, an’ dey turn back. 
An’ on the fourth day dey took four bottles of water. Dey go four 
miles, an’ dat water finish. Dey didn’t turn back. Dey went on four 
more miles. Dey got thirsty. Deysawtwoponds. One was running 
white water, an’ one was runnin’ black water. The white woman 


1 Compare comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, 1 : 528-556; JAFL 25: 258 (note 4); 
Radin-Espinosa, 202; FL 32: 194-201; French Canada (JAFL 30: 82). 
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drink from the white pond, an’ the black woman drink from the black 
pond. Den dey returned back home, an’ both fall sick. Dey call in 
the doctor, an’ the doctor say dey were in pregnancy. An’ dey remain 
sick for nine months. The time come for to be delivered; an’ the 
white woman had a white son, an’ the black woman had a black son. 
The white one call her son White Jack. The black woman call her 
son Black Jack. Well, dey grow up together like broders. Dey look 
alike, except one was dark, the other light. 

After dey grow up to be young, Black Jack one day said, ‘‘ You like 
to go out huntin’?”’ An’ White Jack said he would go along wid him. 
An’ Black Jack bought a knife, which he always carried wid him. He 
took this now. An’ dey went out tohunt. Dey caught t’ree diff’rent 
kind of animal each, — a lion, a unicorn, an’ a bear. Dey tame dem. 
Anyt’ing dey take dese animals to do, dey would go by dem (do it). 

One day whils’ dey was walkin’ in the woods, dey met a crossroad. 
A large tree was dere. Black Jack stick his knife in dat tree, an’ said, 
“White Jack, if you come back an’ see dat knife drop an’ rust, one o’ us 
is dead.”’ So dey took deir departure, each on one of the roads. Dey 
had each his t’ree animals along. 

Black Jack heard of a king dat had a daughter. An’ every year a 
lion come dere to destroy dat girl. Any man who could kill dat lion 
could have the girl to be his wife. So Black Jack made his way to the 
king palace. He made arrangement dat he would volunteer to kill 
dat lion. The next day the king send his daughter in a coach out 
to the woods where dis lion was. He must do this every year. An’ 
Black Jack was in ambush. When the lion come out after the girl, 
Black Jack said to his beast, ‘‘Hold on, me lion, me unicorn, an’ me 
bear!” An’ his t’ree beast tear up dis lion. Dey killed him. Black 
Jack change his mind: he didn’t want the king to know it was he 
had killed the lion. So he told the girl not to tell the fader it was he 
dat killed the lion. So whils’ dey was goin’ back, the coachman tell 
the girl to say to the fader it was he dat kill the lion. He threaten’ 
to kill her if she do not. So the girl tell the fader it was the coachman 
dat killed the lion. So the king agreed to have the girl marry to dis 
coachman. On da next day Black Jack was passin’ by the palace. 
The girl was lookin’ out of the verandah. She saw Black Jack; an’ 
den she said, “‘Ah, papa, papa! dat was the man who saved me from 
the lion.”” An’ the king called him in. An’ dey hang the coachman 
for tellin’ a lie. Two days after, Black Jack marry to dis girl. 

The day after dey was married, both was in the verandah lookin’ out. 
Black Jack saw a cottage far away. So Black Jack asked his wife, 
‘What place is dat over dere? I would like to go dere.”’ 

‘Many has gone dere, an’ hasn’t returned; for dere is an ol’ woman 
lives dere who eats people.” His wife tell him dis. 
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So Black Jack say back, “I am not ’fraid. I will go. I will go.” 
His wife could not persuade him not to go. After he go, she don’ feel 
like she had a husband, ’cause she know he would lose his life dere. 

Black Jack wid his lion, his unicorn, an’ his bear, walk about four 
miles till dey reach to a river. He met an ol’ man in dat river wid a 
boat. He said to the ol’ man, ‘Ol’ man, put me over dis river.”’ 

The ol’ man say, ‘‘No, my massa! Dere is an ol’ woman over here 
what eats people.” 

Black Jack say, ‘‘Ol’ man, put me over dis river, I give you a guinea.” 

He say, ‘‘No, my massa! for many has gone, an’ hasn’t returned.” 

Den Black Jack said, ‘‘ Hold on, me lion, me unicorn, an’ me bear!”’ 
An’ his beasts took him over the river. He went over. He met a 
gate, an’ he rap on dis gate. The name of dis gate was Open-unto-Me. 
Den the ol’ lady who was dere use dose very words, an’ the gate open. 
When the gate was open, Black Jack went in. He left his t’ree beasts 
outside. When he went in, the ol’ woman said to him, ‘‘Um a pretty 
massa, dis!’”’ Der she took him all through the house, you know. 
An’ when she got him to one certain room, she killed him. How she 
do it I don’t know. An she t’row his body in a room wid many other 
bodies. 

On dat same day White Jack returned back from his journey, an’ 
came to the tree. An’ he saw the knife drop an’ rust. An’ he said, 
“My brudder Black Jack is dead. Wherever his body is, I must find 
him.”” An’ he set out in search of him. He walk all day till he come 
to the king palace. He stop dere an’ ask for a drink a water. Botha 
dem was lookin’ so much alike, Black Jack an’ White Jack, dat dis 
girl took him for her husband. An’ the fader also. So White Jack 
slept wid the girl dat night. During the night the girl said to him, 
how did he manage when he get to dis place where the woman who 
kill people was. Through next day dey was both in the same verandah 
lookin’ out. He say to her, ‘‘What place is dat over yonder?”’ 

She tell him, ‘ You ask me of dat before. Dere is an ol’ woman dere 
dat eats people.” 

Den he say to the girl, ‘‘I want to go, an’ I will go.””. An’ he set off 
wid his t’ree beast. 

When he reach to dis river, he saw the same ol’ man wid his boat. 
He said, ‘Ol’ man, put me over dis river.” 

He said, ‘‘No, my mass’! I see one massa pass here like you, an’ 
don’ come back.” 

White Jack said, “‘Ol’ man, if you put me over dis river, I give you 
ten guineas.”’ 

He said, ‘‘No, my massa! Dere is an ol’ woman over dere dat eats 
people.”’ 

White Jack said to his beast, ‘‘ Hold on, me lion, me unicorn, an’ me 
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bear!’”’ An’ his beast took him over der river. When he got over der 
river, he see the t’ree beast of Black Jack mournin’. He was mad 
now. He rap on the gate. The ol’ woman said, “Open unto me!” 
He went in. Da ol’ woman say, ‘‘Um, um, a pretty massa dis!” 
Wid White Jack he had the t’ree beasts of Black Jack an’ his own 
beasts. When the ol’ woman say “‘a pretty massa dis,” he say, ‘‘Da 
Devil an’ hell, pretty massa! Go find my brudder Black Jack!” 
The ol’ woman got scared, you know. She asked him to come into 
the rooms. He went, an’ took the beasts wid him. When he reach 
to a certain room, he would not go in. He start to threaten the ol’ 
woman. She got so scared, she took up some of a bottle a medicine 
to bring people back to life, an’ went into where Black Jack was, 
an’ use it on him till he came to life. As he got to life, White Jack 
say, ‘‘Hold on, me lion, me unicorn, an’ me bear!’’ An’ dey tore the 
ol’ woman to pieces. 

Dey left dis place. Whils’ dey was on the way back, Black Jack 
did not tell White Jack dat he was married to the king daughter. 
So when dey came near to the king palace, White Jack said he slept 
dere last night wid the daughter of the king. An’ Black Jack start 
to tell him it was his wife. An’ Black Jack got mad an’ kill White 
Jack, ’cause he slept wid his wife. Dey brought away wid dem the 
medicine which the ol’ woman used. So Black Jack had it. Black 
Jack got sorry, an’ brought back White Jack to life. Black Jack 
went home to his wife, an’ White Jack married to the king next 
daughter. An’ I was to the weddin’, an’ I got a glass a wine an’ a kick. 


An’ I went through Miss Havercomb alley, etc. 


36. A GREAT BIRD OF THE FOREST.! 


Garee is a great bird a de forest. Dis Big Garee t’ink dat he always 
rule. No oder bird try to dispute him as de bigges’. An’ all de oders 
have a hatred for dis Big Garee. When he up dere in de tree, he sing 
proud, — 

“‘Garee garee garee garingo ringo ringo, 
Howsoever howsoever howsoever, 
Moshey marbre over again.”’ 


An’ all de oder birds take in fright an’ hide. Not one dare to answer. 
He is in such fear from de oder, dat dey will not contest him. Dey 
do’ dare to go against dis Big Garee. 

Now, dis young Garee spring up. He grow to be a big bird also. 

1 Compare Jamaica (Pub. FLS 55: XVII). (This tale, at least its second part, may 
be a variant of the preceding tale, the tale generally known as ‘“‘The Two Brothers’’ 
[see FL 3 : 194-201]. —E. C. P.) Ina variant heard by Edwards from Mr. McLoughlin 
of St. Kitts, Nancy’s claim was omitted, and the bird was an eagle. Compare Bahamas 
(MAFLS 13: 125). 
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He is call Little Garee. Put out a proclamation dat who kill dis Big 
Garee will take a big lot a money. 
Little Garee is not fright a de big one. Now Big Garee start out. 
‘“‘Garee garee garee garingo ringo ringo, 
Howsoever howsoever howsoever, 
Moshey marbre over again.” 


Dis time Little Garee come back at him. Sing, — 
“‘Garee garee garee garingo ringo ringo, 
Howsoever howsoever howsoever, 
Moshey marbre over again.” 


Dat put Big Garee in a rage. He rage all round, dat dis bird would 
answer him. Say, ‘How dis bird sing! Not man gi’ me answer 
before.’’ An’ he give Little Garee a challenge. 

Little Garee agree, say, ‘‘ Dat I will fight him.” 

On dis tree where Little Garee was, he put under it a pot a boil’ oil. 
An’ he kibber it up. Big Garee not able to see dat it was dere. Now 
Big Garee come over to where Little Garee was. Now dey fightin’. 
Dey give a hot fight, an’ den Little Garee push Big Garee down into 
dat pot a boilin’ oil. He get scald up. When de oil cool, dey pick 
up Big Garee an’ carry to de front a de court-house. He is stick up so 
dat all might see. 

Now dat de bird dead, Bro’ Nancy dress himself up. He get he 
little coat, he little stick, an’ he dress hat. Come to where dis Big 
Garee was, an’ tell all dat he was de one kill him. Say, “I kill him! 
Yes, I kill him! See dat bird, I kill him!’’ Dey t’ink he big fellow. 
He is dressed as de one dat has kill’ him. De people all t’ink dat Nancy 
isa great one. He is sayin’, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I kill him! See him, I de one 
kill him!” 

Now come Little Garee along. Nancy not know he de one kill dis 
bird; an’ he say, “See what I do! Yes, I kill dat bird! See him! 
I kill him!” 

Little Garee say, “All right!”” If it is so, he ask Nancy to raise 
up de bird wid his little finger. Nancy try, an’ can’t raise even de 
wing a dis Big Garee. Den Little Garee try, an’ he raise de whole 
bird up. Dat prove he is de one, an’ he got da whole reward. 

An’ so de story en’. 

37. MR. HARD-TIME.! 


You see, it was like dis. A man was goin’ out one day, an’ he took 
his money an’ give it to his wife, an’ tell her to keep it for hard time. 
At the same time, you know, he had owed a man by the name of Mr. 
Hard-Time. His wife misunderstand him, an’ pay it all to Mr. 

1 Compare Bahamas (MAFLS 13 : 93-94). Comparative, Bolte u. Polivka, 1 : 520. 

VOL. 32.—NO. I131.—6. 
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Hard-Time. When da husban’ come home, she tol’ him, ‘Mr. 
Hard-Time was here, an’ I pay him all da money you gave.”’ You 
can picture dat man feelin’, for it was all da money he had. Man got 
’rouse’, an’ start to quarrel with his wife. Den he tol’ her to close der 
door an’ follow him. Instead of she closin’ der door, she lift up der 
door an’ put it on her shoulder. 

An dey went travellin’ through a wood. Whils’ dey was goin’ on, 
you know, dey saw all kinds of food under a tree, an’ dey sat down an’ { 
was ready to eat some of what was dere. In da mean time dey heard 
a set of robbers comin’, an’ both clambered up in da tree. Dis woman 
climb da tree with dis heavy door on her back, too. Well, da robbers 
come an’ form a circle under da tree. Dey bring in all dere gold, an’ 
had it under dis tree. Well, da robbers didn’t see dem. Den da 
woman said der door was hurtin’ her shoulders, an’ she were goin’ to 
t’row it; an’ her husban’ tell her not to do it, da robbers see it an’ 
killdem. An’ she t’rowed it down. Da robbers got scared, an’ said, 
“Da Lord has sent us vengeance in an earthquake.”” ‘Cause dat door 
came crashin’ down. So dey run an’ make another camp. 

Dere was a little boy with dem. Dey sent him back to see what had 
become of da gold. Da little boy came along whistlin’. Da man tol’ 
him dat’s not da way to whistle — come, an’ he’ll show him how to 
whistle like a man. He tell him to long out his tongue an’ let him 
scrape it. Da man did scrape a little of da boy’s tongue, an’ he whistle 
a little clearer. Den he ask him, ‘‘ Don’t you see you whistle clearer?” 
Da boy say, ‘‘ Yes,” an’ ask him to scrape a little more. Da boy long 
out his tongue, an’ da man cut off a piece of his tongue. At that da 
boy run back to da robbers, goin’, ‘‘Ma, ma, ma, ma, ma, ma!”’ 
talkin’ like a man who is dumb. At dat da robbers got scared an’ 
start to run too, an’ dey run in da sea an’ all over. Some turn shark, 
some turn whale, some turn ballyho (a fish), some turn turtle, — dey 
turn all different kind a animal. During dis time da man an’ woman 
took to carry home da gold. Dey brought back a wagon an’ carry 
away da rest of da stuff. 

An’ I, da story-teller, got some of dat money, an’ became rich 
myself. 

And I went through Miss Havercomb alley, 
An’ I see a lead was bending; 

So der lead ben’, 

So der story en’. 


PROVERBS AND RIDDLES. 
PROVERBS. 

1. On account of one latch a man has los’ his whole fortune. 
(His ducks go out der yard. His wife was ironin’,she set der iron, go 
out after ducks. The clothes catch a-fire, burn down der whole house. 
All a man’s fortune in his house.) 
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2. Pig ask, ‘‘ What, ma, make you’ mouth so long?” — “Ah, 
buddie! when you will come,! you will know.” 

3. Stone onder water, you don’ know when der sun hot. (Those 
of us who have no responsibilities don’t know what the world is like.) 

4. If words nor grass will not do, I'll try my virtue in stene. 
(That is to say, one thing does not help you, the best thing to do is 
try, try another.) 

5. Rainbow in da mornin’ gives sailors warnin’, 

But a rainbow in da night gives sailors delight. 


RIDDLES. 
1. What is it — 
That we love more than life, 
Fear more than death, 
The rich want it, 
The poor has it, 
The miser spends it, 
And the spend’rift saves it ? 


Ans. Nothing. 


2. They eat my flesh and drink my blood, and t’row ’way my bones. 

—Ans. The coconut. 

3. What is it that you can see once in a minute, twice in a moment, 
and you wouldn’t find it again ina t’ousan’ years? — Ans. Theletter m. 

4. It’s in the church, but not in the steeple; it’s in the parson, but 
not in the people. — Ans. The letter r. 

5. Richard run Rivers around the river. How many ?’s in that ?— 
Ans. No r in that. 

6. Take 500 from the opposite of light, and tell me where your fore- 
fathers dwelt in the time of the Deluge. — Ams. The Ark. Dark is 
the opposite of light, 500 in Roman letters is D, this leaves ‘‘ Ark.” 

7. Where was the cock that crowed and everybody in de world hear 
him? — Ans. Was in the Ark. Everything in the Ark then. 








8. There was a man on earth, 
He had no dwelling-place dere, 
Neither in heaven nor in hell. 
Tell me where that man did dwell. 
Ans. Jonah, in the belly of the 
whale. 


9. Upstairs and downstairs caught a-fire, 
Staircase was away, 
How did they manage to get out? 
Ans. The staircase was a way 
for them to come out. 
1 “Come” means here “ to grow up.” The explanation given was that we realize 
values when we are grown. Compare Jamaica (JAFL 9 : 39, No. 8). 
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10. Five hundred begins it, 
Five hundred ends it, 
V in the middle is seen. 
The first of all letters, 
The first of all figures, 
Take their station between. 
What word is that? 
Ans. The word is David. D is 


500 in Roman letters. 


11. How many balls of string would reach from here to the clouds? 
How many you think? — Ans. One, if it were long enough. 

12. What is it that you would cut with a knife, and, after finish 
cuttin’ it, you can’t see where cut it? — Ans. The water. 

13. There is one thing the more you cut it, the longer it gets. — 
Ans. A grave. 

14. What t’ree words that you can get one single word out? — Ans. 
“Into,” ‘‘my,” “arms,” equals “matrimony.” 

15. James Lure. Bring that word to an ancient city reigning now. 
— Ans. Jerusalem. 

16. If anybody ask you what the half of 88, you say 44: I say “‘No, 


half of 88 is nothin’.””, (The upper half of 88 cut horizontally forms 


oo.) 
Be. Dere was a man he had a boat; 
He went into his boat an’ drew off his coat, 
An’ drew off his hat, an’ drew off his shoes. 
I’ve called his name t’ree times. 
What was that man’s name? 
Ans. Andrew. 
18. Fifty-six sheep went out to feed, one die. How many turn 
home? — By loose pronouncing of fifty-six, we have “‘fifty sick sheep,” 
and the answer to the riddle is ‘‘ forty-nine.” 


19. Dere was a hunter went shootin’, 
And he saw t’ree birds passin’. 
He shoot one. How many remain? 
Ans. Der one that die remain. 


20. A duck, a duck, a duck, 
A duck behind a duck, 
And a duck in the middle of two ducks. 
How many ducks are dere? 
Ans. T’ree ducks. 


This was pronounced very rapidly, leaving a confused impression 
as to even what the very nature of the riddle was. 
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2. “‘Good-morning, Mr. Hundred-of-Pigeons!”’ said Lark. 
“‘We are not an hundred, 
We want twice as many, half as many, 
One fourth as many, and you yourself, Lark, 
Would make an hundred.” 
How many pigeons did Lark see on that tree? 
Ans. 36. 


tN 
tb 


Blackee are we, much we admired, 
Men look for us till this day they are tired, 
Put ’to a bag, tied with a string, 
If you will tell me what are we, 
I will give you a ring. 
Ans. Coal. 


23. As I was going up St. James’ Steeple, 
I met three of St. James’ people. 
There were neither men, women, nor children. 
What were they? 
Ans. A man, a woman, a child. 


24. The fruit of England and the flower of Spain 
Met together in a shower of rain, 
Bound with a napkin, tied with a string. 
Tell me this riddle, and I'll give you a ring. 
Ans. Plum-pudding. 


A product of England is the currant, a product of Spain is flour. 
Showers supply the water necessary in cooking the concoction. 
This riddle is very hard, I am informed, and only experts are able to 
guess the answer to it. 


25, Hitee-Titee went to town. 
Hitee-Titee tear her gown, 
Not a tailor in Bridgetown 
Could mend Hitee-Titee gown. 
What kind a gown was dat? 
Ans. An egg. 


26. In the garden was laid a fine beautiful maid 
As ever the day she was born. 
She was a wife the first day of life, 
And she died before she was born. 


Who was dat? 
Ans. Eve. She was created a 


full-grown woman. 


27. Two born and never die. — Ans. Enoch and Elijah. Dey were 


translated to heaven. 
28. Two spoke and never lie. — Ans. Jesus and Balaam’s ass. 
29. Two die and never born. — Ans. Adam and Eve were both 


created. 
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30. Four foot jump up on no foot back, 
No foot tumble down an break four foot back. 
What is dat? 
Ans. Dat’sa goat on a rock’s back. 
The rock fall down an’ 
break the goat’s back. 


31. Gi’ mea t’ing what has two head an’ one body. — Aus. A barrel. 


32. H an’ PP did agree 

To take the life of C. 

It couldn’t be done without consent of G. 

MMM stood way off, and saw what was done. 

Ans. Herod and Pontius Pilate 

agreed to take the life of 
Christ. It couldn’t be 
done without the consent 
of God. Mary and Mary 
Magdalene saw it done. 


33. Could you spell hard water in three letters? — Ans. Ice is 
hard water. 

34. Could you spell live rat-trap in three letters? — Ans. Cat is 
live rat-trap. 

35. Could you spell black water in three letters? — Ans. Ink is 
black water. 

36. Whole alphabet was invited toa party. One went late, because 
it went after tea (T). — Ans. Dat was U. 


37. As I was going a Rockdunda,} 
I saw a great light. 
Silk was satin, an’ satin was silk. 
I call its name three times, 
An’ you would not call it once. 
Ans. The word “was.” 
38. Turn me back, I’m nobody; 
Turn me face, I’m somebody. 
Ans. Looking-glass. 


39. Twelve brothers going along, 
Twelve pears were hanging high, 
Eachman took a pear, 
An’ still leave eleven dere. 
How was dat? 
Ans. Eachman used as_ proper 
name of one man. 


40. There is a word if you take out the 2, it leave the nose. — Ans. 
The word is “noise.” 


1 Rockdunda signifies a small island. 
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41. If I were in the sun 
And you were out of the sun, 
What would the sun be? 
Ans. The word “‘sin.’ 


’ 


42. Hold me, an’ I’m shining light; transpose me, an I’ll become 
animals. — Ans. The star is a shining light; reverse the letters, and 
you get “‘rats.”’ 

43. There’s white inside, yellow inside, and white outside. — Ans. 
The egg. 

44. There is a t’ing, when she has root, she has no leaves; and when 
she pull up her root, the leaves appear. — Ans. Ship at anchor has no 
sails; when she pulls up anchor, she has sails. 

45. Miss Nancy goin’ upstairs with a ben’-down nose.—Ans. The 
cushia-seed, that grows out of an apple-like fruit in such a way as to 
resemble a nose. 

46. Kittee up the hill, 

An’ kittee down the hill. 
If you don’t trouble kittee, 
Kittee won’t trouble you. 
Ans. The stinging nettle. 


47. There was a man born among souls, live without souls, and die 
among souls. — Ans. Jonah in whale. Fish have no souls. 

48. There is a thing is the first to pity and the last to help. — Ans. 
The letter p. 

49. My fader gave me money to count, an’ I couldn’t count it. 
What was it? — Ans. The stars. 

50. My fader gave me t’ree animal, an’ tol’ me I was to count them. 
But I was not to count them 1, 2, 3, but must count them this, that, 
an’ the other. — Ans. A ram, a ewe, and a wether.' All these are 
goats. The object is to name three animals of the same species. 

51. My mudder give me four bottle of milk to turn down with no 
cork, and to t’row none away. What is dat? — Ans. A cow’s four 
nipples. 

52. Whittee send whittee go an’ drive out whittee out a whittee 
garden. What is dat? — Ans. A white man sends his white servant 
to drive a white horse out of a white man’s garden.’ 

53. There was a man comin’ from Boston, an’ he lost his son on der 
way. When he come to the Grand Central Station, he met a man 
who told him to take 3/7 of a chicken, 2/3 of a cat, and 1/2 of a goat, 
and he would find his son. — Ans. Chi + ca + go = Chicago. 

54. There’s a t’ing, it’s no use to you, you cannot see it, but you 
cannot do without it, but you always have it with you. What’s dat? 
— Ans. Your footsteps. 


1 A castrated goat. 
2 Compare Bahamas (JAFL 32 : 439, No. 4). 
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55- There’s a t’ing, every man has it and every woman has it as 
their personal property. Only once in a while they use it themselves. 
Other people will use it, although it yours, whenever they want. — 
Ans. Dat’s your name. 

56. Six broders goin’ along, two reach before four. — Ans. Your 
eyes reach before your two hands and feet. 

57. (a) There was two persons goin’ on, one day. One of them was 
in the rain. One got wet, and the other didn’t get wet. — Ans. A 
pregnant woman. 

(b) Two horses were goin’ across the river. Only four feet get wet. 
How’s dat? — Ans. A pregnant horse. 

58. There’s a man goin’ on, on his horse. Rain was before him, and 
rain was behind him. Which rain did he go by? — Ans. The reins 
before, that he was driving with. 

59. There’s t’ing, you put one stick in the ground, at a certain 
time of the year it comes green, and the other time it comes yellow. 
— Ans. The sugar-cane. 

60. Dis is a t’ing. Dere’s a tree it bear fruit once every year. It 
have green inside, an’ green outside; and when it comes certain time, 
it is yellow. — Ans. Mango-fruit. | 

61. Dere’s a certain fruit, if you go to pick it, it leave you on da tree 
an’ come down an’ left you. — Ans. Dat fruit is da coconut. The 
custom is to climb the tree and chop off the limb with the fruit on it. 

62. Dere’s t’ing, it green inside, an’ green outside, an’ have one seed. 
— Ans. Dat is da white pear. 

63. My mistress send me to your mistress for a bottomless t’ing 
to put raw flesh in. What is dat? — Ans. A ring. 

64. Dere is a t’ing dat men use it; but dat t’ing women is crazy 
about, an’ cannot be a right woman unless dey have dat t’ing. — Ans. 





Wedding-ring. 

65. Dere is a t’ing dat neither man nor woman can do without. 
You walk with it, you keep it in your house; if you don’t have it, you 
don’t know which way you are. What is dat?— Ans. A clock. 

66. A woman had four children. An’ send t’ree to school first. 
An’ the last one she send, go an learn an’ come out of school ’fore 
these other t’ree. How’s dat?—Ans. The children are three fire- 
stones and one pot. The fire-stones are stationary, and, so to speak, 
remain always in school; while the pot is put on the fire-stones to cook, 
and then is taken off again. 

67. There is a thing, it is black and white and red (read) all over. 
What’s dat? — Ans. A newspaper. 

New York Clty. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDERS. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


THE material of these notes was obtained in the course of collecting 
folk-tales from Portuguese Negroes from the Cape Verde Islands living 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. There are advantages and 
disadvantages for the study of folk-lore in collecting through immi- 
grants. Detached more or less from home beliefs and practices, the 
immigrant may feel comparatively free to discuss them, and he is 
more easily rendered unsuspicious of the foreigner.1_ Besides, merely 
from his own experience of more than one culture, he lends himself to a 
comparative point of view. On the other hand, he readily assumes an 
attitude of forgetfulness of his old-time customs and of emancipated 
indifference, — an attitude which, if thorough and persisted in, com- 
pletely disqualifies an informant. 

Sophistication among the Negro immigrants is due not merely to 
the culture of New England; in many cases it began at home, thanks 
to Portuguese culture. Sophistication appears to exist in somewhat 
different degrees on different islands. Just as dialectical forms are 
more marked in the Windward Islands, in S. Nicolao, S. Antao, 
S. Vicente, than in the Leeward Islands, Fogo, Brava, Cab’ Verde, 
so in the Leeward Islands folk-lore in a more primitive form appears 
to flourish. Cab’ Verde in particular is described by other islanders 
as brut’ (‘‘savage,” i.e., primitive). In my own partial observations 
this differentiation is not apparent; and, without a first-hand knowledge 
of the Islands, such differentiations must at best remain surmises, 
chiefly of value as of themselves bits of folk-lore. Nevertheless it 
seems worth while in the following account to note the island source of 
special beliefs, if only for possible future reference. 

To begin with beliefs (agoura, Fogo; aranha, S. Nicolao) or practices 

1 Not that even in these circumstances the motives of the folk-lorist pass unquestioned. 
I have had requests for tales refused by Cape Verde Islanders on the ground that a nar- 
rator might find himself in jail, but with one exception the objector was always jeered at 
and argued down by others in the company. The exception occurred when one evening 
Mr. Silva and I drove up to a cabin on a cranberry-bog in Nantucket. None of the 
dozen or more men in the cabin came from the same island as Silva, and their boss kept us 
at a further disadvantage by insisting on conducting the conversation in English. Wishing 
to display his knowledge of the world by disputing the value of recording the tales, the 
boss would reiterate, ‘‘They are good for us, but not for Americans.” Intimidated by 
their chief, and shy of us, the gang asserted to a man that they knew no stories. The 
next day in a yard in town where we had made friends, one of these men apologized for 
our reception the night before, and joined in the story-telling and riddling. 
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about conception, birth, etc. If a woman wants to conceive by a cer- 
tain man, she may put on his shoe (Fogo). AS. Antao woman knew 
of a girl who had put on a man’s shoes and coat to make him care for 
her. Not long afterwards she conceived. Apart from this practice, 
I have learned of no methods to induce conception, to preclude it, 
or to determine sex, although, in connection with all these aims, it is 
said that the sath’ |sabio] or curador (virtually the island medicine- 
man) may be consulted. ‘“‘He will tell you what to do.” 

A pregnant woman should not look at a corpse; nor should she 
comment on any deformity, lest the child suffer the same deformity. 
A pregnant woman should eat what she craves, otherwise the child 
will be marked with the thing foregone (general belief). If the mark 
is on the child’s mouth, the child will die (S. Nicolao). In a settle- 
ment on Cape Cod I met a pregnant woman who daily at three o’clock 
put cabbage to boil for herself to eat, because it had been her first 
yearning. Another woman, a Brava-Islander, knew of a woman who 
had craved a bite out of the calf of her husband’s leg. She was ashamed 
to tell him until pains in the belly set in. Then she told him, and he 
gave her the bite. She had pains again, and she took another bite. 
The third time she felt pain she was too ashamed and too sorry for 
him to ask for a bite. That night she was delivered of twins stillborn. 
The first was born with his mouth shut, it was he who had had the 
bites; the second was born with his mouth open, because he had not 
had what he wanted. — During his wife’s pregnancy a man may be 
sick. If he is sick, his wife is not sick (Brava). The husband of 
my cabbage-eating acquaintance had actually suffered pregnancy 
nausea at irregular times of the day for two months during the early 
part of his wife’s pregnancy. He had had to stop working. His 
wife, who was much distressed, would pray for him. 

The first step of a pregnant woman is always taken with the left 
foot if she is carrying a girl, with the right foot if she is carrying a boy 
(Fogo). Twins are not desired, because they are a bother; but there 
is no belief in connection with them, or peculiar practice. One 
informant who had lived with relatives on the mainland for nine 
years observed that it was the custom of a tribe she called Pepel, 
living in the hinterland of Dissao, to expose a male twin in the forest. 
Nothing of the kind was ever dreamed of in the Islands. The seventh 
son or the seventh daughter (not the seventh child) is called a lemuson 
(lobis homem]. According to one informant, lemuson (luzon) is a 
“bad” child, wearing on its mother. To get the spirit out of it, 
when it is seven months old, its father will cut it on the back with 
a razor (S. Nicolao). According to another informant (Brava), 
after birth a gun will be fired off under its bed to scare out what is in 
it.. According to another informant (Fogo), a lemuson should be 


1 The mother of this informant had been godmother (madrinh’) to a girl lemuson. 
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burned on its back in its seventh year with cotton soaked in oil, — 
a practice likewise for curing pain, the fuse being lighted on the seat 
of the pain. Still other informants stated that a /Jemuson could change 
his or her body a Friday night, taking on the body of the first creature 
met, — dog, cat, donkey (Brava).'! One informant (Fogo) knew of a 
certain lemuson whose spirit had rolled through the streets, leaving 
his body in bed. A lemuson keeps to the left of the road. To restore 
the lemuson to his proper shape, he should be followed with a knife 
and a bottle of water, and pricked on his left side with the knife.? 
Restored to his own person, the /emuson will straightway ask for a 
drink of water. Were he not to get it, he would eat up his pursuer 
(S. Nicolao). A lemuson may become a saib’, particularly if he is born 
with a caul or a double caul (S. Antao).* One such old man is alive 
to-day in S. Antao.t The midwife (parteira) or mother must keep 
secret the occurrence of the caul, otherwise the child would go crazy 
or stupid (S. Antao, S. Nicolao) or lose its power (Brava). Reference 
may be made to the caul without risk when the child is seven years 
old (S. Nicolao). The midwife should dry the caul and hang it as a 
velique around the neck of the child’ — when the child is seven years 
old, added a Brava informant. One born with a caul has the gifts of 
curing (Cab’ Verde) and of prediction, if neither he nor another spoil 
his gifts. For example, if as a child he absent himself from home, on 
his return his mother must not ask questions, lest she spoil his gift. 
From a Brava man I heard of a girl born with a caul (necé cu baréte, 
“born with a cap”) who at home in Brava had told her mother that 
her sailor-father had escaped in a wreck. Subsequently the father 
wrote home from New Bedford of his escape. A child who cries in 
the womb, like a child born with a caul, “knows everything in the 
world;”’ and, if the mother keeps the fact of his crying to herself, he 
will become a saib’ (Brava). 

The after-birth is buried in the house near the woman’s bed, other- 
wise she will catch cold in the uterus (Cab’ Verde). 

1 A seventh son is declared in Portugal to be changed every Saturday night into an 
ass, and to be chased by dogs till morning light (Wm. Henderson, ‘‘Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Countries of England and the Borders’’ [Pub. Folk-Lore Soc. (London, 1879), 
2 : 306)). 

2 I was told by a native from Faial, Azores, a white woman, that a lemuson went out 
at night and turned to the first thing he saw,—a tree, an animal, etc. My informant knew 
of a man who had followed his son, a lemuson, and saw him turn into a pig. The man 
cut the pig slightly with his knife, and his son appeared naked before him. 

3 See p. 100. 

4 In England and France seventh sons become healers (Henderson, Ibid., pp. 305-306). 

5 A relique is hung around the child’s neck, at any rate. It consists of a bit of paper 
on which the names of the child and of its parents and god-parents, and the birth date, 
are written, and which is rolled up and put in a little bag. In Cab’ Verde the cord (bico 
di minin') is put in a bag hung around the neck as a guarda or relique. 
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The youngest child in the family is always referred to as the coude 
[cauda]. In the tales it is the coude who succeeds, and who is all he 
should be. In actual life the coude may also be thought of as lucky 
(sortiad’) (Fogo, Brava), particularly in love-affairs (S. Nicolao), or 
as smart (’spert’) or half-witted (’nocente) (Cab’ Verde). He or she 
has a peculiar position in the family, less work being expected of him 
or her. The burden of the work expected of offspring falls upon the 
eldest child. Authority attaches to the eldest child. An elder brother 
or sister is expected to marry before a junior. 

If a woman loses several children, she will burn a surviving child 
on the back with oil-soaked cotton, that the next child to be born may 
survive (Fogo).!. The corpse of a hunchback is burned on the back, 
lest other members of the household follow him in death (Fogo). 

If a child does not “mind,” his mother may tell him to remember 
the boy who stamped his foot at his mother, and whose feet came off 
(Fogo). There is another Fogo legend of a disobedient son whose 
mother had told him he would come to no good end (bom fim). Bur- 
ied without a coffin, later, when his body was exhumed,’ it was found 
to be intact, — “‘that was his bad end.”’” Children are told that the 
dead (finad’) or Wolf (Lob’) (Fogo, Cab’ Verde) will catch them at 
night. 

In Cab’ Verde children are told not to go under a tree when the 
sun is strong (i.e., mid-day), because of a “bad shadow”’ (sombr’ 
mdo). Fogo boys believe that they will escape an otherwise expected 
beating if they put a pebble under their tongue and keep saying the 
“prayer’’ of San Custob [Cristovao]; i.e., ‘San Custob uncornad’, 
San Custob uncornad’,” etc. One informant told me he once did 
this with a desirable outcome after a donkey had strayed from him. 
Another time, when he had lost a cow, the prayer failed him, and he 
got the beating. A saib’ may foresee an evil tendency in a child, — 
may foresee, for example, a murder to be committed. The said’ will 
consequently direct the mother to beat the child thrice daily during 
childhood (Brava). Children are told that if they tell tales in the 
day-time it will kill their mother, unless as a prophylactic they 
pull out an eyelash.’ In asking for tales in the day-time, I would be 
told by the man I had asked that his mother was still living, and so 
he could not tell me stories. Nor was this explanation always merely 

1 I suspect that it was this practice which my other Fogo informant confusedly con- 
nected with the treatment of a lemuson. — I also heard of a Fogo woman whose children 
were born dead, being given a candle to burn by the saib’ she had consulted. He told her 
that her neighbor, a witch (f‘itice’ra), had killed her children by looking at her back. 
She was to tie up ('marra) the witch with prayer. 

2 Graves unpaid for may be dug up after six months to accommodate others. Graves 
are numbered and dug up in rotation. 

3 Compare Surinam (JAFL 30 : 242-243). 
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an excuse to justify the common inclination not to tell ’storia belh’ 
by day. Sons of any age do not smoke in the presence of their father, 
nor in Cab’ Verde, the centre for snuff-taking, take snuff. Nor would 
t! indulge in either form of tobacco before their mother (Cab’ 
Verde).! It would be considered disrespectful.2, A Fogo informant 
told me that his father knew quite well, of course, that he smoked, 
and would even leave out tobacco for him, but that he would not think 
of smoking before his father. To keep a lad from smoking, some one 
may say to him, “Si bu cA larga fum, éle ta da bu quéle que éle da 
Tin’ di Renque” (“If you don’t leave off smoking, he will give you 
what he gave Tin’ of Renque’’). The legend runs that once, when 
there were pirates in Fogo (Puga the raiding band was called), one 
Tino, moving his goods one night from one place to another, was 
discovered by the robbers by the light of his pipe. 

There seem to be love-charms, but they are to be obtained only from 
the saib’. Apart from the case cited above, I could hear of no generally 
known specific. A marriage-proposal is made either by letter (S. 
Antao) or verbally to the bride’s father through a go-between, a friend 
of the bridegroom or his father, an older man of some position. If 
the proposal is accepted, the go-between is given a present (prende) 
by the girl’s father. Elopements because of paternal opposition occur, 
however, and the wedding ceremonial may be deferred for some time.® 
One informant knew of a girl who had lived three years without the 
ceremony with her man’s parents. The ceremony is announced three 
successive Sundays in the church by the priest (publicd’ casament’). 
Each Sunday the couple goes to confession. Each Sunday evening 
a feast is held in the bride’s house, at which the couple occupy special 
seats placed side by side. During the three weeks they are supposed 
not to speak to each other except at the Sunday evening feasts (S. 
Antao, Fogo). The padrinh’ di casament’, who may be the aforesaid 
go-between, escorts the bride to the church; his wife, the madrinh’ di 
casament’, being escorted by the bridegroom. The four take a 
position in line in front of the altar — the bride, the padrinh’ di casa- 
ment’, the madrinh’ di casament’, the bridegroom — until the priest 
exchanges the positions of bride (noiva) and madrinh’ di casament’. 
The priest wraps his stole around the clasped right hands of bride 
and groom.‘ There is no wedding-ring. In coming out of the church, 
if the bride says aloud the name of a girl-friend, the girl will soon be 

1 Women as well as men are said to take snuff and to smoke, and the same parental 
restrictions apply to them. The Island women I know neither smoke nor take snuff. 

2 Miss Matilde Bensaude tells me that this point of view prevails throughout Portugal. 

3 It may be deferred for economic reasons. The minimum marriage-fee to church 
and state is or was sixty pesos or dollars. 

4 This Catholic marriage-rite is still practised at Isleta, San Felipe, and San Domingo, 
Pueblo Indian towns in New Mexico. 
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married (Fogo). The bride is expected to hang her head, and not to 
talk, to act ashamed to show respect (Brava). If she weep, however, 
it is said that the couple will not have a good life (bom vid’) (Fogo). 
Her wedding-dress may be given her by the bridegroom or by her own 
padrinh’ and madrinh.’ The wedding-feast is always held in the 
house of the padrinh’ di casament’. The wedding-party walks or 
rides. In Cab’ Verde it is supposed to be unlucky for the bride to 
ride a horse whose left foot is white (arixel). It is a horse unlucky for 
any married person to ride. The bridal couple go to live at the 
house of the groom’s family or at his own house. 

Cousin-marriage is not only forbidden by the church, but the old 
people say that it would result in insane progeny. But cousin- 
marriage beyond third-cousins, or marriage with a family connection, 
is the favored marriage. Inter-island marriage is disapproved of. 
I have been told that the houses of kinsfolk are apt to be grouped 
together. In this country there is a marked tendency for immigrants 
from the same island to keep together. A group of Fogo men will 
board in a Fogo family, S. Antaéo men in a S. Antao family, etc. In 
collecting tales, we would go to what we called a Cab’ Verde house, a 
S. Antao house, etc., when we wanted a variant from Cab’ Verde, 
S. Antao, etc. 

Conjugal continence is practised the night of Good Friday. For- 
merly a couple would sleep, as usual, in the same bed, but would ob- 
serve the rule. Nowadays they sleep apart, because a couple once fail- 
ing to keep the rule had to be separated by a priest with holy water 
(Fogo). If the father of a family is absent and his presence is desired, 
one of his children will be told to go under a table and call his name 
three times (Fogo). 

Widows and widowers wear black for life or until remarriage (Fogo, 
S. Nicolao). In S. Antao they wear it for one year. They may 
remarry after one year, two years, or more, although they run the 
risk of displeasing the family of their first spouse. I heard of one 
widower remarried four or five years after his wife’s death, to whom, 
in consequence, his first wife’s relatives do not speak. In S. Nicolao, 
according to one informant, a widower may remarry after one year; a 
widow, after three years. In Brava, at the remarriage of a widow or 
widower, they toca (‘‘play’’) furnec (i.e., outsiders make a racket with 
whistles, tin pans filled with stones, etc.) wherever the couple goes. 
I heard of one couple, for example, who, to escape the persecution or 
quasi-persecution, went off quietly to a distant village to be married ; 
but word of them got abroad, and, as they returned home, the villagers 
on their route turned out to pursue them. In another case the 
bridegroom, a Brazilian, went to the authorities and said he would 
kill any one who played furnec against his bride. Despite the threat, 
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late the night of the wedding, after the couple had retired, the villagers 
surrounded the house and played furnec. In explanation of the 
custom, it is said, ‘‘Viuva cA debé cas4’, mas se éle cas4’, é’s ta toc4l 
furnec pa’ dal brigonha”’ (‘“‘Widow [or widower] ought not to marry; 
but if she marries, they play furnec to her to make her ashamed”’). 
The widow-bride I first referred to was indeed dismayed, for she wept 
for a week after the wedding. Tocdé furnec seems peculiar to Brava. 
In Cab’ Verde they might say, however, to the husband of a remarry- 
ing widow, that he had got only what was left. 

For parents and geschwister, mourning (/ut’) is worn for six months: 
it is heavy for three months, vestid’ di pret’ (‘‘dressed in black,” 
i.e., no white); the following three months it is lightened. (Fogo, 
S. Antao, three months only for geschwister.) For first-cousins or for 
a friend, mourning may be worn for fifteen days. For offspring over 
seven it is worn six months, but for a child under seven it is not worn 
at all. A child under seven is an angel (ang’) (S. Antao). It has no 
sense, says the priest (Brava). 

The corpse is buried twenty-four hours or more after death. In 
Fogo a cord ‘is wound around the shroud (mortélha) at points about 
four inches apart. The last knot, at the ankles, has a special name, 
but my informants forget it. In S. Antao, three or four inch strips of 
linen are wrapped (ligar) around the corpse; and over all, the burial- 
clothes are put on. AS. Antao woman who was telling a Fogo man 
and me about this burial-custom reached for his hand to show how 
the linen was wrapped. He drew back. ‘You are scared!” she 
exclaimed, and, despite his protest, I believe he was; as the woman well 
understood, there was too strong a suggestion of sympathetic magic 
in her illustration. In Cab’ Verde a drum is beaten out of doors, and 
the spirit is definitely bidden begone. ‘‘Torna!” is called out (the 
word is taken from the burial-service, and means ‘‘return to dust,” 
a Fogo informant suggests), or ‘“‘ Nossior ja sér sirbid’ d’éle”’ (“Our 
Lord is to be served by him”). Without this rite, it is believed, the 
dead will stay on with the living. The clothes and jewelry of the 
deceased, likewise articles used during his illness, are buried with him 
(Fogo, S. Antao). Only mean relatives withhold such property (S. 
Antao). In Fogo and S. Antao, only flowers are placed on the outside 
of the grave; but in Cab’ Verde a pot of food —cuscus, molasses, 
etc. — is deposited on the grave. The immediate relatives of the 
deceased do not go to the cemetery; they remain indoors, the door of 
the house closed, for eight days (S. Nicolao), seven days (Fogo, S. 
Antao), or three days (Brava). During this time no fire is built. 
Neighbors cook for the mourners, and bring them food. Neighbors 
stay in the house of mourning, too, for the first three or four days. 
The mourners sit on the floor on mats, praying and weeping (fungd 
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[fungGo] di defunt’). At the close of the seclusion the bedding of the 
deceased is burned, mass is said, and, with the neighbors helping out, 
a feast is provided for all, including the relatives who have gathered 
from all parts of the Island. Mass is said again and a feast made 
after one month (S. Antao, Cab’ Verde), again after three months, 
after six months, after twelve months (S. Antao, Fogo). 

Three days after the Day of All Saints (dia di todos santos) is cele- 
brated the Day of the Faithful Dead (dia di fiel difunt’). A patac’ 
(four cents) is given to the priest for him to say a prayer (response) 
for any dead relative; i.e., for any one who died old enough to sin 
(after twelve, suggested my informant). This offering is made by the 
family every year (Fogo, Cab’ Verde). A lame ghost (jfinad’) would 
start three days before the others, so as to be on hand on the dia di 
fiel difunt’ (Fogo). On the Day of All Saints children are told not to 
go near palh’ fed’,—ashrub which bears large white blossoms, and 
which is large enough to hide under, — lest a ghost with a broken leg 
(finad’ pé québrad’) catch them (Fogo). The counterpart to this ghost 
in S. Antao is referred to as Canelinh’ (“‘Little-Leg”’). If you go in 
zigzag, he cannot catch you, only if you go straight. In S. Vicente 
and S. Antao, people are said to be afraid of a bogie or ghost called 
Capotona (‘‘Big-Coat”). In particular, Capotona haunts an unin- 
habited stretch in S. Vicente referred to as ‘‘Mat’ Ingles’’ (English, 
“‘wilderness;”’ literally, ‘‘wood;” but mat’ is used also to mean ‘“‘the 
wilds’’), and none will venture there at night. One S. Antao infor- 
mant told me that a little dog he had with him one night turned into 
a towering capotona (‘‘lost soul” [alma purdid’| he also called it) 
with a great furry coat. To exorcise it he said, ‘Com graca e fé em 
Deus eu vou seguir o meu caminh’, e ségue o seu distino por onde Deus 
o teu servido” (‘‘ By grace and faith in God I will follow my way, and 
do you go to the destination where God uses you’’). A woman who 
has killed her child, born or unborn, is said to be a revenante. She 
carries her dead child in her mouth, and she will not ‘‘see God;”’ i.e., 
have rest for the period the murdered child would have lived on earth. 
Only the specially gifted can see such a revenante. On Cape Cod I met 
a Fogo-Islander who had moved away from Newport because he 
thought the spirit of the wife who had died three months before was 
keeping him awake of nights. A Cab’ Verde man tells me he has 
heard of a deceased husband talking with his widow, and of the dead 
entering into people (finad’ entra na gente). They must be got out 
by the priest. A Fogo-Islander tells me that as a boy he believed 
the spirit of his deceased mother came to him at night because he had 
not said prayers for her. At every tenth bead on the rosary a prayer 
(offerice) for the dead (or living) may be said. An offerice may be 
given to another to offer up for his own dead. Coins (des rets 
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[ten reis,”” or a penny], Brava) may be placed on the grave of a 
finad’ disemparad’ (“‘houseless ghost,” Fogo), —a spirit that has had no 
offerings made to it, — to engage the spirit to work harm to an enemy. 
In S. Antao the copper coin is put secretly into the hand of the still 
unburied corpse. ‘“‘Vae e vem buscar (‘Go and come get’) N—” 
(the name of the enemy), is said. Again, fourteen five-reis pieces 
(half-penny) may be buried near a cross, and the cross (santa cruz) 
asked to work the desired injury, to make crazy, ill, etc. |The cross 
must be visited fourteen times (S. Antao). From a Cab’ Verde in- 
formant I have heard of putting a copper coin on a grave when you 
want to kill or injure some one, as well as putting money with a saint 
(po dinhe’r’ na Santo). 

For a month after a death, one member of the household will stay 
at home to receive the prayers brought by neighbors and friends 
(Fogo, S. Nicolao, in Cab’ Verde all stay home). ‘‘’M res& um padre 
nosso e Ave Maria pa’ alma di— ” (“I pray a padre nosso and ave 
maria for the soul of — ”’), says the visitor (S. Nicolao). The mourn- 
ing-custom as a whole is referred to as ’nojad’. 

There are two gates to the cemetery in Fogo, and, according to one 
informant, if the door by which a funeral-party leaves is not shut, a 
death in the village will ensue. According to another Fogo informant, 
if the church-door is left open after any service, somebody will die. A 
cloud cross in the sky, or a picture in the clouds of a casket with angels, 
is the token of the death of a priest (S. Antao), or of any grandee 
(grande, rico |‘ rich’’], Cab’ Verde). If a person is sick, and a bluejay 
(passadinha) circles about the house and then flies townwards, the 
sick will die (S. Nicolao). If a person vomits after the sacred oil 
has been dropped by the priest on his tongue, he will die. Were any 
one to admire an infant, a blessing would straightway be said to avert 
misfortune (S. Nicolao). Or to the same end a little of the spittle 
(cuspinh’) of the complimenter would be rubbed on the child (Cab’ 
Verde). 

If soil from a person’s footprint is boiled and then thrown over a 
cliff, the said person will also fall over the cliff (Fogo). To injure some 
one in Cab’ Verde, one also “takes his footprints” (panhé rast’). 

Black magic is believed in all the Islands to be practised by f’itice’ra 
(brux’), who may be old or young, ' but who are always women (just 
as the saib’ practitioners of white magic are always men). F'itice’ra 
practise evil eye, as we have noted. (A Fogo-Islander also tells me of 
how he once believed his goat dropped dead because a f’itice’ra looked 
at it.2 But f’itice’ra have other methods, too. To make persons sick, 

1 “A young f‘itice’ra does not know much; an old f‘itice’ra knows too much"’ (Fogo). 
The knowledge goes in families; the daughters of a f’ilice’ra will be accounted f'itice'ra 
(cf. Reginald Scot, The Discoveries of Witchcraft [1584; reprinted, London, 1886], p. 20). 

2 Scot, Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 
VOL. 32.—NO. 131.—7. 
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they enter their bodies. The f'itice’ra in possession talks with her 
own voice, thus giving herself away. To exorcise her, a piece of her 
clothes or shoes is burned under the nose of the possessed (Fogo). 
If the ear or finger of the sick person is nicked, the whole ear or finger 
of the f’itice’ra is thereby cut off (Brava). Another Brava informant 
said that he had heard that if the stone of a saint’s image was scratched, 
and the scrapings drunk in water, the f’itice’ra would be driven out. 
He brought out a prayer-book in which he said this remedy was 
prescribed. Black-sheep wool will also be burned under a patient 
(S. Nicolao). In this connection is to be noted that the milk of a 
black goat, drunk warm, together with mint (hortel@), is a specific 
for stomach-ache. I met in Onset, Mass., a woman who believed 
she was possessed by a f'itice’ra. (Her first baby was two or three 
months old.) She had consulted a saib’! in Providence. A fvitice’ra 
will exhume the body of a baby, and smear the grease over the house- 
walls of the person whose living baby she wishes to “eat;’’? i.e., 
injure. The baby’s dress should be put in the boiler, and pins and 
needles stuck in it. The f’itice’ra will feel the pins and needles in her 
own body; she will go to the house for relief, but the people must 
refuse to take out the dress until she cures the baby (Brava). To 
discover if a f'itice’ra is in the house visiting, a shrub called aruda 
(Brava) or moru (Fogo) is burned (“she doesn’t like the smoke, and 
will go away’’); or needles or scissors, particularly scissors, are stuck 
into the door, and the f’itice’ra will not leave until they are taken out 
(Fogo). In S. Antao, anything the brux’ has touched should be 
turned upside down, — achair, achest,acup. In these circumstances 
the brux’ will not leave the house: she will start to go, and say ‘‘Good- 
by, good-by!”’ but she will not leave (S. Antao). To kill a brux’, 
see where she urinates, and stick a needle into the place (S. Antao). 
A f'itice’ra is said to take out her entrails (¢ripa), and, that much the 
lighter, to fly off without them. If dirt is put into them, the f'stice’ra 
cannot get back, and will die (Brava, Cab’ Verde, Fogo). One Brava 
informant said that the guts which the f’itice’ra has hung on a banana- 
tree should be hidden, and then, not finding them, she would die. 
There is a certain cliff in Brava —Sempridon — from which f’itice’ra 
are believed to fly (Fogo). Flying f'itice’ra may be recognized by 
moving lights in the air,’ “like a torch,” said one informant; ‘they 

1 A fortune-teller, palmist, etc. His card was shown to me as that of an American 
saib’ who corresponded to a saib’ at home. 

2 F'itice'ra come menin’ (“f'itice’'ra eats the child'’). Compare Scot (I. ¢., p. 31). 
Chupa (‘‘suck"’) menin’ is the Azores equivalent. My Azores informant knew of a healthy 
infant found dead in bed, with only a few tiny black spots on the testicles where the 
f'itice'ra had been at work. Compare the belief as borrowed, no doubt, from the Spaniards 
by the Aztecs (F. Starr, ‘‘ Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico”’ [Proceedings 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, 8 (1899-1900) : 120)]). 

* Compare Starr, Jbid., p. 120. 
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drop fire as they fly,” said another informant (Cab’ Verde); “‘it is a 
green light,” said another (Brava), and this man said he had himself 
seen such a light once in a certain mountainous district where people 
lived who were believed to be f’itice’ra. But wherever a f'itice’ra is off 
flying, if you make three knots in your handkerchief and say a fitting 
prayer, she will have to return ('marra f'itice’ra, ‘‘tie up f’itice’ra’’) 
(Brava). The right prayers will always tie up a f’itice’ra (Cab’ Verde). 
A f'itice'ra can go into the body of a black cat ! (Fogo). She uses the 
eyes and bones of a black cat to work magic (Brava). One informant 
gave the directions followed in S. Antao. In the eye-sockets of the 
dead cat, as well as in the anus and mouth, you plant a bean. You 
then bury the cat. The planting and burial should be done secretly, 
and on the Dia di San Jon. You note carefully the exact point where 
the bean in the mouth may be expected to sprout. The pods of this 
bean you gather, saying the credo. A little dog in which is the Devil 
(diab’) will come round; but you must pay no attention to him, and 
on your way home you must not look back. Entering your house, 
you keep saying, ‘Cred’, cred’, cred’;”” and to any questions asked 
you, you give no answer. The beans will bring you luck in any enter- 
prise. Spotless black cats are, at any rate, unlucky (lucky in S. 
Antao), particularly when they cross the road in front of you (Fogo). 
If you see one in the morning, you will be unlucky all day (Fogo). — 
Cows are also possessed by fitice’ra.2, In that circumstance they 
give no milk (Fogo). Pigs who go “half-crazy”’ are whipped to exor- 
cise a spirit (Fogo), probably a f’ittce’ra; for human beings, when they 
are sick and thought to be possessed, may also be whipped (Fogo). 
In Brava they are whipped with a piece of grape-vine “‘to make the 
fitice’ra come out.”’ F'itice’ra can bend a man to their will, even 
to making him eat dirt (literally). Hair-cuttings are burned or 
hidden away, lest, found by a fitice’ra, she should work evil (Cab’ 
Verde). I heard of one family of f’itice’ra from whom, for very fear, 
taxes were for many years not collected (Fogo). A Brava informant, 
on his way to visit his girl, was once carried out of his course by his 
donkey possessed by a f’itice’ra’ If a f’itice’ra opposes a certain love- 
affair, she will by such means frighten the man off. The bogies he 
meets in these circumstances (or in others) are bult, cusa ruim (‘‘bad 
things’’). They characteristically appear without the sound of 
footsteps. A knife with a bone handle made of reindeer [?] horn is a 
charm to keep them off (Fogo). Scrapings from such a handle drunk 
in water will cure stomach-ache (Fogo). 
The saib’ (general term, jabacos, also in Fogo; curador in S. Nicolao 

and S. Antao; mestre in Cab’ Verde) is the opponent of the f’itice’ra or 

Scot, The Discoveries of Witchcraft, pp. 73-74. 

‘Compare Scot, Ibid., p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 73. 
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brux’, since he suggests means for her exorcism or undoing. In 
S. Antao it is in particular the spongerer’, one born with a caul (butiad’, 
S. Antao; necé na sac, “born in a sack,’’ Fogo), who is effective against 
brux’. Like them, he is able to travel in spirit; and he goes to their 
place of spirit-assembly, and overhears their talk and how they have 
injured persons. Thus he knows the proper antidote. He is said, 
however, to be able to work black magic too. But on the whole, he 
appears to work beneficently, curing sickness in general, curing barren- 
ness, finding lost articles. AS. Antaéo woman asserted to me, that 
were she in sickness to send a piece of her shirt or head-kerchief, any- 
thing that had absorbed perspiration, to the curador she knew in S. 
Antao, he would send her a cure across seas. 

The saib’, as we have noted, is not depended on exclusively for 
charms. The hand of a minin’ mour’ (‘‘Moor;”’ i.e., unbaptized 
child) gives its possessor magical power. He could burglarize a 
house, for example, without arousing the inmates. It is sometimes 
said of a bad and successful man, ‘‘ He must have the hand of a minin’ 
mour’’’ (Fogo). In Cab’ Verde the finger of an ang’ (“‘angel;” 
child dying under seven) is a good guarda. A guarda or relique is 
appealed to under various circumstances; but apart from the relique 
hung about a child’s neck, as we have noted, the little tin or silver 
Beranc (Fogo), Vranca (St. Veronica), or Sant Age (S. Antao),—a 
picture of the saint hung about the neck and under the left arm to 
protect from accidents, — and the relique as it appears in the folk-tales 
(a magic hair or a fusil, “flint for striking a light’’), I could learn 
nothing definite about such charms. The Guinea Coast fetich —a 
piece of wood, a stone, a bird — is known of and called iran.!_ I have 
heard it compared with the reliqgue. Between the iran and the Catholic 
relique there are. I suspect, many connecting links. For example, in 
Cab’ Verde not only the finger of an ‘‘angel,”’ but the finger-nails of an 
ong’ (‘‘tiger’’) and the horn of a licordia, both Guinea animals, are 
said to be good guarda. The fruit of a certain shrub planted on the 
Dia di San Jon will keep the eater from being hurt by any steel (S. 
Antao). 

To stop thunder I was given the following prayer. It had been 
said that very morning at Newport in a thunder-storm. “Santa 
Barba Virgem Generosa, rosa, da-m’ vida qui bu bibé, libra-m’ di 
mort’ qui bu morré” (‘‘St. Barbara, generous virgin, give me the life 
you lived, free me from the death you died’’). 

Tuesday and Friday are days of bad omen (in Brava, Friday and 
Sunday, according to one informant); and on these days people would 
not initiate enterprises.2, No co-operative work in farming, house- 


i.€., 


1 A S. Nicolao woman who had been to the Guinea Coast (Giné) said that Giné women 
who had lost children would take presents of chickens, etc., to a tree, and pray to the iran. 
2 In the Azores, Tuesday is similarly unlucky. My Azores informant knew of a boy 
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building, hat-making, etc., would be started. ‘Bo 1a bu ta morré 
Sestafeira!’”’ (‘‘You there, you will die on a Friday!”’) is said to one 
who does something foolish or expresses a foolish idea.!— It is bad 
luck (sangado, ‘“‘cross, angry’’) to break a mirror: for seven years you 
will be unfortunate (Fogo). — If the first fish you catch on going 
fishing is a pe’x’ real (‘‘kingfish”’), you will catch no more fish (Fogo). 
— It is believed that after turtles lay eggs, it will rain; and when it has 
been raining, people will say, ‘‘Nu ba praia jobé ob’ di tataruga!”’ 
(‘Let us go to the shore to look for turtle-eggs!’’) — To bring fair 
weather, sailors will throw des reis into the sea from the prow of their 
vessel (Brava). — It is bad luck to give a needle to any one at night, 
or to pick up a pin pointing towards you. Pointing away from you, 
the pin brings luck (Fogo). — It is bad luck to stub your left toe as you 
go out in the morning (Cab’ Verde). — One must not eat with money 
on the table — Jesus Christ was sold for thirty pieces of silver 
(Fogo).—- Such beliefs are referred to as agour’ de belh’ (‘beliefs 
of the old’’). 

A hen that crowed would be straightway killed and taken to the 
priest? (Fogo).—A bluejay (passadinha) singing in a tree is said to 
bring ‘‘news”’ (Fogo, Cab’ Verde). You speak to the bird, saying, 
‘“‘Passadinha di boas nobas, se noba é boa, bu sacudi pescoss’ tres bes, 
bu torna canta” (‘Jay of good news, if the news is good, shake your 
head three times and sing again’’) (Brava). The bird is possessed 
of a spirit (alma di alguem, ‘‘soul of some one,” Cab’ Verde). — Striped 
cattle (brazinh’; they are marked brown, gray, and white) are said to 
be the progeny of a bull that once came in from the sea and mated 
with cattle at a certain spring which at Pa (Praia) Ladron flows out 
of the side of the cliff. The cattle are called boi di mar (“bulls of the 
sea’’). — Mermaids (serena, Windward Islands; Maria Condon,* Lee- 
ward Islands) not only figure in the folk-tales, now and again some 
one will tell you that her mother or grandmother once saw a mermaid. 
— There is a legend of a certain Brava sea-captain who, because he 
was a bad man, kidnapping people and selling them, still sails the 
seas. Those on shore hear him giving sailing-orders as well as counse 





paralyzed from swimming on Tuesday. On Friday everbody bakes bread and cleans 
To children who are naughty and troublesome on that day is said, ‘‘ Hoje € um dia de ma 
mulher"’ (‘‘ To-day is the bad woman's day"’), meaning that a woman is irritable on Friday. 
Tuesday is the unlucky day in Mexico (T. A. Janvier, ‘‘ Mexican Superstitions and Folk- 
Lore" [Scribner's Magazine, 5 (1889) : 349)). 

1 Funerals occurring necessarily on a Sunday are skimped, and my informant explained 
that dying on a Friday would mean burial on a Sunday. The saying is open, no doubt, 
to other interpretations. 

* Compare the Mexican belief that the Devil is inside a crowing hen, which must 
therefore be killed (Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico [New York, 1902], 2: 351). 

3 From varinha de conddo (‘‘little wand of obligation’’), referring to the part of herself 
the scale or hair, the mermaid gives as a charm. 
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against imitating his evil deeds. My informant told me that the 
ancient mariner had a grandson in Brava who left Brava several 
times with his family to elude the pursuing spirit of his grandfather. 
The grandson was recently lost at sea. The widow of this capoton 
remarried, and it is said that the capoton would throw the second 
husband out of bed. There is in Fogo a wilderness chapel to a rain- 
making saint, — Noss’ Sehnora da Sacorr’. A man from the mainland 
(homi di Giné) once found the image of the saint walking about in the 
mountains. They put the image in a church near the altar, with the 
image of another saint. The next morning Noss’ Sehnora was found 
standing at the door. They decided to build hera chapel. There was 
no wood to build it until supernaturally the sea washed in great 
beams from the mainland and all the wood that was needed. As 
evidence of the mountain peregrination of Noss’ Sehnora da Sacorr’, 
prints of her hand holding a rosary are to be seen on a certain cliff-side. 
The feast day of Noss’ Sehnora da Sacorr’ is Aug. 5. Rain is expected 
on that day. If it does not fall before Aug. 15, the saint’s image is 
taken out and paraded. Rain is sure to fall before the procession 
closes. 

Aug. 5 isa local Fogo feast day. The most important feast days for 
all the islands ! are June 24 for San Jon, June 29 for San Pedro, Jan. 20 
for San Sebastian; and of these the Dia di San Jon is most notable. 
The evening before, bonfires are lighted to the saint. Each household 
burns up the trash collected during the year. The church bonfires 
are made in part of the saintly clothes or trappings discarded during 
the year. The ashes the priest uses on Ash Wednesday to make a 
cross on the forehead of women and on the crown of men? are the 
ashes from this San Jon bonfire. The boys of the village spend the 
evening of June 23 jumping over the bonfires in the barrels set on 
three sides of the approach to the church (adro) (salt’ di San Jon, 
“jump of San Jon’’)* (Fogo, S. Antao). The boys call out, ‘San 
Jon, San Jon, sarna na lumi, sauda na corpo!” (‘‘San Jon, San Jon, 
pox in the fire, health in the body!”’) (Fogo.) There is much feasting 
on the Dia di San Jon, and preparation for it begins three weeks or 
more in advance. In Fogo the pounding of the corn for the feast is 
accompanied by song. There may be three women pounding in one 
of the tall mortars or pilon; and these pilandera will sing, to the time 
beaten double quick (repica) on the edge of the pilon by a man, the 
following song. 

1 On May 3, 4, 5, a great feast is held on Brava, — the feast of Santa Crus. 

2 I was told that the seams of the skull made a cross, its position thus differentiated 
according to sex. 


® Compare A. Wuttke, Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), 
Dp. 80 
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BRIAL (CANTIGA DI PILON, ‘‘SONG OF THE PILON’’). 


O sabé Colinha! 

Colinha manda ruf4 na pontal figuerinha. 
Quéle qu’é sujo bu da caché’ 

Quéle qu’é limpo bu da-m’ dime. 


(O sweet Colinha! 

Colinha sends to beat double time on the top of the fig-wood.? 
What is nasty, give to the dog. 

What is clean, give me.) 


In S. Antao the corresponding ‘“‘colinha” is sung, not to the pilon, 
but to the drum. Before singing, the singer says, “‘’Nha ma’ man- 
da-m’ pa’ Senhor San Jon ’mbem sabé di cert’ si San Jon este. Outro 
(an’ understood) eu torno vir” (‘‘My mother sends me to Sehnor 
San Jon, I come to know for certain if San Jon is. Another (year) 
I will come back”). The song follows: — 


“Colinha manda-m’ um ram’ na boca di figueral ’marrad’ num fita 
pret’ pencand’ mi era viuva. O mA’ Josefa, cola, cola coladera. Soba 
p’ra cima na saia fina sem cardon. P’ra baix’ é cA di b6 conta. Tud’ 
gente vae para port’ féra ’Nha’ Juana Duca. Cahin p’ra rocha baix’ na 
lombo Dalmirin pa’ valia d’um rél’ di chuca. 


“‘Cola, cola, coladera, o sabe! 
O mA’ Josefa, cola sabe, cola sabe! 
Ai sabe!”’ 


(‘Colinha sends me in the mouth [i.e., entrance of the settlement] a 
blossom tied with a black ribbon, thinking I was a widow. O Mother 
Josefa! clap, clap, clapper! Butt? above my fine, without roughness (?) 
skirt! Below, you have no business. Everybody goes to the door except 
Lady Juana Duca. She falls from the Dalmirin ridge for the sake of a roll 
of pork. 

“Clap, clap, clapper, o fine, 
O Mother Josefa! clap fine, clap fine! 
Ai fine!’’) 


In Brava the celebration is like that in S. Antao. In S. Nicolao 
there is no drum-beating, or singing, or jumping about (soba), only 
illuminations and the conventional church service. On rabespa, the 
day before the vespers of St. John, June 22, there is masking (canisade) 
in Fogo. The giver of the feast invites persons to come to a dance at 
his house in masks. A drum summons them to the masked dance 

1 The pilon is made of fig-wood. 

2 In the excitement, people fling themselves about and bump into one another. A 
young man once bumped into his mother. ‘‘Don’t you know I am your mother?" she 
complained. He answered, ‘‘At this time there is no mother, there is no father.’ 


Strangers make free with one another. 
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(balh’ canisade). They wear false faces, and dress up as brides, 
bridegrooms, kings, queens, cavaliers, etc. 

Masking occurs in S. Antao in connection with carnavale, occurring 
during the usual season. During this week occurred a day called 
di’ d’entrud (‘‘day of intrusion’’),' when gangs of boys would go from 
house to house stealing (furté) what they wanted, more particularly 
food and drink. Every one was bound to take the stealing as a joke, 
and special pots or dishes of food would be left out for the thieves. 
Dia d’entrud is celebrated also in Fogo, but my informants forgot the 
date. 

On the three principal saints’ days is held in Fogo? a desafio pa’ 
argolinha, a contest for little rings. It is a ring- spearing sport, which 
in this connection I need not describe in detail. Of interest, however, 
is the fact that it is not engaged in except on the aforesaid saints’ 
days. After the ring-contest the horsemen dismount and carry the 
standard of the saint (bandera) to the church. Here whoever volun- 
teers to give the feast the following year raises up the standard, and 
carries it to his own house to keep it for the year. If the bandera is 
left buried (’nterrad’) in the church (i.e., if none volunteer), it will be a 
dry, poor year. 

In Brava on saints’ days (particularly in June, ‘June is just for 
play’’) a tall pole (a ‘‘mast”’) is set up, and to it several crosspieces are 
fastened, on which are hung fruit of all kinds, vegetables, sugarcane, 
etc. From the head of the mast flies the bandera of the saint. Late in 
the afternoon the crosspieces are lowered, and the populace scramble 
for the things on them. This largess has been contributed by the 
man who has kept the bandera in his house the preceding year. He 
may have been sick and made a vow to take the bandera of the saint 
whose help he needs. His friends and relatives send in to him great 
platters of fruit, etc., to rig the mast out with. The women carry 
these dishes on their heads to his house. 

There is in Fogo an organization of ‘‘holy kings” (sant’ reis) which 
serves as almoner to the church. There are twelve “kings” (ret di 
Nossinhora),® and with each a carragador di Nossinhora (‘porter of 
Our Lady”) and a drummer. Each group is accompanied by an in- 
definite number of courtiers (reniads). On both Christmas Eve and 
New Year’s Eve these groups sing in the church, the church of Nossin- 
hora da Conseicao, and visit from house to house about the town of 
San Filipe, soliciting gifts for the church. Early on the morning of 

1 Mardi gras; and Miss Bensaude tells me that the visitation practice is general in 
Portugal. 

? Not known in S. Nicolao. 

The “king” is referred to by his own name plus his title (as, Rei Jon, Rei Pedr’, 
etc.), and he is addressed as 'nha ‘mun Jon, 'nha'mun Pedr’ (‘‘my brother Jon, my brother 


Pedr’’’). 
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Jan. 6 (Dia di Sant’ Reis') the people at large race their horses. 
The races over, the Sant’ Reis and their companions set forth from 
town in two main divisions, — one going north, the other south. The 
southern division spends the night at Lusianoni, and the following 
day visits the chapel of Nossinhora da Sacorr’. The next day the 
division continues its southern route. The two divisions circle about 
during the following weeks until at a fixed place they meet, when each 
division returns (some time in March) to the town by the way it set 
forth. When the divisions meet on their road (contra Nossinhora), 
they perform certain set movements: they ‘‘take steps” which my 
informants could not describe in detail. Were the divisions to make a 
complete circle in their tour, the world would come to an end (mund’ 
caba). The divisions, as they peregrinate, remain in their subdivisions 
of twelve. The groups are entertained wherever they stop. They 
have customary stopping-places, to which each year they return. 
Their hosts are called m’ordom’ di Nossinhora. The groups are 
given money and credit orders for oil, cotton, or corn (simola [‘‘alms’’] 
di Nossinhora).2. The money is put into the kid-skin bag called 
saralh’,® which is carried across the shoulders. The money and 
orders representing “‘the fruits of the field”’ (i.e., tithes?) are carried 
to the priest. It is said that a government official (an administrador 
de conselho) once suppressed this pilgrimage (Fogo).4 There was little 
or no rain that year, and on the following Dia di Sant’ Reis the official 
died.—On Ash Wednesday (Quarta fera di Treba) the Sant’ Reis 
re-enter the town, and on Easter Thursday (Qinta fera D’induenga) 
the feet of the twelve are washed by the priest. Until Easter Monday 
the groups camp near the church, engaging in prayer, and going out 
only to go to Mass. 

Easter (Diming’ di Pascda) morning about four o'clock a fig-tree 
(rama [‘‘branch”’] Juda) is planted on one side of the church. On it is 
hung a straw-stuffed figure of a man called Juda. A cigar is put in 
his mouth, and a bomb on his chest. About noon, when the day’s 
procession from the church is at hand, the bomb is exploded by the 
fuse held in the mouth of the figure.° All the men drag the tree and 
the figure, or what is left of it, by a rope around the neck, to the 
shore. Here they beat the figure and then drown it (Fogo). In Cab’ 

1 Epiphany. 

2 Living in the country, families keep depositaries of produce in town, upon which 
they give orders. 

3 Small individual purses, made similarly of the skins of kids stillborn or miscarried, 
are in vogue as bringing luck. 

‘ In Brava an analogous custom was permanently suppressed twenty years or so ago, 
Fogo appears to be the only island in which this custom is known or persists. Probably 
to-day it is not celebrated even in Fogo. 

6 There is a like custom in Mexico (N. O. Winter, Mexico and Her People of Today 


[Boston, 1907], pp. 233-234). 
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Verde the figure of Juda is paraded on a donkey and beaten. It is 
paraded, beaten, and burned in Brava. 

During Passion Week, groups of school-boys, twelve in each group, 
— the leader dressed in black, the others in white, — make the twelve 
stations on the via sacra (Fogo). — On New Year’s Eve there is a 
church service, and the children are kept in the church until one a.m. 
Then the children go forth, and mark in chalk on every house-door, — 

“Bons Dias 
Bon Ans 
Boas Feste 
An’ [1918].”’ 

On New Year’s evening as well as on Christmas evening, boys 
would go from house to house, begging for themselves. One of them 
carried a bag; and what they collected — fruit, corn, coffee, money, 
etc. — would be evenly divided among all. On Christmas they sang: — 

“‘Do natal o redentor’ qui esta chegada a funcao. As sestas feiras 
vencidas, a minha humilde peticao. Nha daca, da cd, nha d4c4 face. ’'M 
sa ta ba pa’ nin que pouco nha p6 na mon. Si nha ca da, ’m ta manda San 
Jorge ta bem busca. Sabe ’ma Jorge é um sant’ di bom cunsencia, punde 
[por ondé] éle entra éle’ ta tira cheo, éle ta dixa pouco.” 

(“From the Saviour’s birthday this function came. Fridays overcome, 
my humble petition.! Give here, give here, give here quickly! I will go, how- 
ever little you putin my hand. If you do not give, I will send St. George to 
come and look for it. You know that George is a saint of a good conscience; 
where he enters, he takes out a lot, he leaves little.’’) 


New Year’s the boys sing :? — 
2=63. Deliberately. 
f° -9- rn f° -0- , ft. ~- re 
7 












































1 “T beg that Fridays may be overcome,”’ was the meaning of this to my informant. 

2 This song and the following song were transcribed by Helen H. Roberts. The 
words as sung are run together too indistinctly, and they are too much broken up, to be 
intelligible. Nor do they correspond closely enough with the words given above in the 
text to enable us to set words to music. 
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“San José Sagrada da Maria Angelina, quande foi para Belem rasgatar 
o menin’ de Jesus 14 na pé di Santa Crus. Nha da ca face, nha da ca face, 
"m sa ta ba pa’ nin que pouco nha p6 na mon. Se nha cf da, ’Nho’ San 
Jorge ta rameté. Nossa Senhora fica nesta casa cu’ pas’ cu’ gost’ e alegria, 
alegria pa’ tudo mund’.” 
(St. José Sagrada da Maria Angelina, when he was at Bethlehem to save 
a child of Jesus there at the foot of the blessed cross. Give here quickly, 
give here quickly! I will go, however little you put in my hand. If you do 
not give, Lord St. George will remit it. [At this point the presents are made, 
and the boys sing.] May Our Lady be in this house with peace and pleasure 
and joy, joy for all the world!’’) 


Bands of men as well as of boys go about singing and begging 
New Year’s evening. They sing to the guitar a song almost the same 
as the song of the boys: — 


“San José S Sagrada Maria Angelina, quando foi para Belem rasgatar 
um minin’ di Jesus. San tres pesson Santiximo Trindade. Gaspar Balchor 
de Butisad’. Nha da ca face, nha da ca face. ’M sa ta ba pa’ nin que 
pouco nha p6 na mon. Se nha ca da, ’Nho’ San Jorge ta rameté. Nossa 
Sinhora fica nesta casa cu’ paz, cu’ gosto, cu’ alegria, alegria pa’ tudo 
mund’.” 

The men also sing, — 

‘‘Neste dia do Janer’, neste dia, dia do Janer’, Janero, 

E grande mericimento Deus 

Por cem Deus ali ofertad’, por cem Deus ali ofertad’. 

També’ sime qui 

Christo passa ’strumento. 

També’ sime qui Christo passa ’strumento.” 


(‘On this day of January, on this day, day of January, January, 
Is great merit, 

For hundreds [?] God is here offered. 

For hundreds God is here offered. 

So, too, Christ passed through torment.”’ ) 


NEW YEAR’S SONG (FOGO). 
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In S. Antao the New Year’s evening song of the boys is as follows: — 






































“‘Bendito seja Deus para sempre com grande senhor qui eu ja vi a vossa 
luz a luz di Deus, sp’rito santo quen da nos lumia na vidae na morte. ’Cor- 
dar quem estas adurmido para que 14 vem uma trépa reial que para vir dar 
boas festas do nosso. Queremos a Deus ali na casa do Senhor e Senhora 
chegam’s, homem honrado, que Deus, Nosso Senhor entra dent’o esta casa 
com gosto e alegria e satisfacdo e muito servi¢’ a Deus ‘que hoje é uma dia 
que Deus Nossenhor Jesus Christo foi batisado. O Rei Don Jon do Jordon 
por éle non podia batisar nem no padre, nem no bispo, nem no arcibispo. 

“Da ca, da cA, se o Senhor vae cu me porque ja nos vamos remeter boas 
festas cu’ baptismo do senhor fica dentro desta casa com alegria, alegria, 
halelu’a, halelu’a.”’ 

(‘‘Blessed be God forever and the great Lord whose light I saw, the light 
of God the Holy Ghost, who gives us light in life and in death. Awake, you 
who sleep! because there comes a royal troupe for you to come and give 
them festive greetings. We ask of God coming here in the house of Lord 
and Lady, an honorable man, that God our Lord enter this house with 
pleasure and joy and satisfaction and much service of God, because to- 
day is the day that God our Saviour Jesus Christ was baptized. King 
Lord John of Jordan, him no priest could baptize, nor any bishop, nor any 
archbishop. 

“Give here, give here, if the Lord goes with me, because we are going to 
bring festive greetings and the baptism of the Lord to stay in this house with 
joy, joy, haleluia, haleluia!’’) 
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RIDDLES AND RING-GAMES FROM RALEIGH, N.C. 
BY SUSAN DIX SPENNEY.! 


RIDDLES. 


.. When it goes in, 
It’s stiff and stout. 
When it comes out, 
It’s limber and greasy. 
Ans. Cabbage.? 


S$. Little trotty hetty coat 
In a long petticoat 
And a red nose; 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 
Ans. Candle.* 
-. There was an old man 
That had but one eye, 
And a long tail that he let fly; 
And every time he went a gap, 
He left a bit of his tail in a trap. 
Ans. Needle and thread. 
4. What would make more music than two little kids? 
Ans. Why, two more just like you. 
/< If a herring and a half 
Cost a cent and a half, 
What will twelve herrings and a half cost? 
Ans. Twelve and a half cents. 
6. One duck before two ducks, 
One duck behind two ducks, 
One duck between two ducks. 
How many ducks? 
Ans. Three.‘ 
-. If a horse and a wagon come to five hundred dollars, 
/ g 


What will the load of wood come to? 
Ans. To ashes. 
1 Mrs. Spenney is a graduate of Hampton Institute. 
? Compare Guilford County, North Carolina (JAFL 30 : 205, No. 38). 
3 Compare Bahamas (JAFL 30 : 275, No. 5; 32 : 440, No. 20). 
4 See this number, p. 84, No. 20, 
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RING-GAMES. 
I. KING WILLIAM WAS KING GEORGE’S SON. 


The ring chorus first sing a; then, after the player in the centre 
of the ring makes his choice, they sing 0. 











a. J=63. 
cP 
ded TS EBS, ay aA Sess 
Gear i oa 


King Wil-liam was King George sson, All the roy- a race } 4 run, Up- 


Db h— he ai 
P—sss2 a 
on his breast ie wore a star, Three gold rings and a glitt’ring star. Go 
| ceca mS =< 
ita 73365558 
taf 7 = 


is ew Ge. 
choose the East,Go choose the West, Choose the one that you love best, Tt 
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ee 
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he’s notheah fo’ to take yo’ part,Choosean-oth-ah with all yo’ heart, 














b. 
SS —— — ee 
Ger se 5 = =e as —— = a —.—+— 
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Downon this ca’- pet youmust Renditieits sthe grass growsin the fiel’, 


ee 


N 
RC NRNRREIT: sien === ecg Mieeerersns es 
ra s Ss — == = Se —a 
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When you rise up-on yo’ feet, Sa-lute yo’ bride and kiss her sweet, 


2. LONDON BRIDGE. 


Virginia-reel formation, girls on one side, boys on the other. 
A couple, one from each line, start through the lines and sing a. 
Then the lines sing, first 0, then c, which is repeated three times. 


ras 


SS ===. = SS a ——= 


—— ws so 








kane don bridge is burn-ingdown, Oh, how it trou-bles wid 


ae SS Sa SSeS = 








eneanas = >a 


aneahe andtheclay wiilwash a-way ’til the first go, la -dies,turn. 
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b. ace. $=69. 
a * eee ee eee TRIES == StS 
.=— — =< — << ——— <= <= << os 
AA SEE ft 
¢ “Sage vegee? a = £ vv 


ro go, ladies, turn, turn! Heist, go, ladies,turn! Heist, go, ladies, turn, turn! 














: ateaeeae ORR: SE RRR RES SE . es 
in ———_—$——__+— —— KT a a 4 
Dy se BT Ss =. a 
a a —- 

Heist, go, la-dies, turn! Heist, go, la-dies, turn! Heist, go, la-dies, turn! 
Bo. 

















Heist, go, ladies,turn,turn! Heist,go, ladies,turn ! Take your la-dy home. Take 


3. COLD, STORMY MORNING. 

The players march in couples, leaving one without a partner. 
After singing, the girls turn the boys aloose, and the boys look for 
new partners. Each time an odd one is left, and this is where the fun 
comes in. 




















o= 84. 
“ citiaiianiiveaiiaaili ee 
== -— SS 
rasa a == on me ez “24 


It rains, it hails, Coldstorm-y morn-ing. In comes the far- mer 


pay a 
== - = = = SS = 
‘ss ya : 5 


we 
with ajug of ci-der. You reap theoats, andI’ll be the seitans 


——— >_> m wadieminnesten 
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Now I’ve lost mytrue - love, Andwhere shall I find her? 


—— ae 
— SS = 


Here we go, to and at eatisie pal to find her. 
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I have lost my true - love, Andwhere shall I find Ser? 


4. GRANDDADDY IS DEAD. 


One player lies stretched on the ground for granddaddy; another 
represents the tree, waves his hands for apples falling; another player 
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outside of the ring represents the old lady. ‘‘Granddaddy” jumps 
up and thumps her. The player who represents the old woman, the 
next time represents the old man. 








J=76. 

# Pca 

— ars GP — — ————— 4 
So 





3 
1. Grand-dad-dy is dead and laid in hisgrave, laid in hisgrave, 





‘i —— oe t wl 


= 
laid in hisgrave,Granddaddy is dead and laid in his grave, Oh heigh oh: 











2. There grew an old apple-tree 
Over his head, 
Over his head, 
Over his head, 
Oh heigh oh! 


3. The apples got ripe and began to fall: 
Then came an old woman 
A-pickin’ them up, 
A-pickin’ them up, 
A-pickin’ them up. 


4. Granddaddy jumped up 
And gave her a thump, 
Gave her a thump, 
Gave her a thump, 

Oh heigh oh! 


5. HANDS ALL ’ROUND. 


— 3 —a-— 





— 
Hands all ‘round! Jing jang! Hands all ’round! Jing jang! 








. samoamns “t te 
= c e 
~ Hands all ‘round! Jing jang! Hands all ‘round! Jing jang! 








| 


+ Wi 
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LEADER. Hands all ’round! 
RING. Jing jang! 


LEADER. Stop right still! 
RING. Jing jang! 
VOL. 32.—NO. 131.—8. 
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LEADER. Right hand to your partner! 
RinG. Jing jang! 


LEADER. Right and left! 
RING. Jing jang! 


LEADER. Jump! 
RING. Jing jang! 


LEADER. Skip! 
RinG. Jing jang! 


LEADER. Run! 
RING. Jing jang! 


6. REG’LAR, REG’LAR, ROLLING UNDER. 


One player faces one way, holding the hand of the next, who faces 
the other way; and soon. The leader takes the line in and out. 


~=80. 


SS 
a 
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Reg’ bl reg’-lar, roll-ing un-der, Gi’ me the gourd todrink wa-ter. 


TS SS! Sea ET as = 
ee oe aoe = == 4 : == 
on —— a ae 2 e's. en oe 
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Reg’-lar, reg’-lar, roll-ing un-der, Gi’ me the gourd to drink wa - ter. 














Fier 





Don’t want no mo’ fo’ snow wa- ter, Gi’ me the gourd to drink wa-ter. 


Gm ie  s 


Don’t want no mo’ fo’ snow wa-ter, Gi’ me the onal to to drink wa-ter. 














Ot mi] 


re 


Reg’-lar, reg’-lar, roll-ing un-der, Gi’ me the gourd to drink wa - ter. 


7 








7. OL’ MIST’IS CALLS ME. 
The player inside the ring sings, — 
“Ol’ mist’is calls me.”’ 


The ring sings,— 
““You sha’n’t get out of here,”’ etc. 
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a i 
Ol’ mis - t’is calls me, You sha’n’t get out of here! 
4 
= 3 a 7 - E x pS Tete 
SN 
“7 + wv -_ v ar 
Ol’ mis - t’is calls me. You sha’n’t get out of here! 














a 
Sa =) Ss 
wv oe we F 
Break ae om wid a sil-ver lock, Yousha’n’t get out of here! 
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GAMES OF DANVILLE, VA. 
BY CADDIE S. ISHAM:! 


1. “‘MY OLD MISTRESS SENT FOR YOU.” 


THIs is an old game, no longer played. The players sit in a circle, 
and a dialogue between one player and the circle follows: — 


OnE. My old mistress sent for you. 
CircLE. What to do? 
OnE. Pat your ones to knee. 


Each pats knee with right hand. 
ONE. Pat your twos. 
Each pats knees with both hands. 
One. Pat your threes [two hands, one foot]. 
Each pats with hands and right foot. 
OnE. Pat your fours [two hands, two feet]. 
Each pats with both hands and both feet. 
ONE. You alls. 


All get up and dance. 


2. HEN AND OLD LADY.? 


MotTHER HEN. Chickame, chickame, cram your crow. 
I went to the well to wash my toe; 
An’ when I got back, my chicken was gone. 
What time, old lady? 


Op Lapy. One o'clock. 


Here they start to fight for the chicken. 


Op Lapy. I shall have a chicken. 
MoTHER HEN. You sha’n’t have a chicken. 


1 Mrs. Isham is a graduate of Hampton Institute. 
2 Compare Charleston, S.C. (JAFL 30: 376). 
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3. GREEN GROWS THE WILLOW-TREE. 
o= 80. 





aN + 
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=> SEE 
Green grows the wil-low-tree! Green grows the wil-low-treel 
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Green grows the wil-low-tree! Come,my love,and sit by me! 


Be ze ——fe ER 
* SSS eS 


On thebankstherush-es grow. On thebankstherush-es grow. 
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On thebanks the rush-es grow. Kise her sweetand let her go. 
60. - (Variant.) 
oH t.. 
ot et — SSS ——— oes 
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Green grows the wil-low-tree! Green grows the wil-low-treel 
Ee ta ae ==> = —s i eae a “SRS = a 
=F ee 








Sy” 
Green grows the wil-low-tree! Come, my love, and sit by mel 
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—= = 
On thebankstherush-es grow. On thebankstherush-es grow. 
~ 


$,__n__»_p__ 
Pa ee 

















On thebankstherush-es grow. Kiss her sweetand let her go. 


4. HERE SITS A YOUNG LADY. 











sits ayounglady a’ down tosleep to nev-er re-turn a- gain, 
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It re-quires ayoung gen’leman to keep her a - wake, 
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3 a wit 3 ww ~ , 
keep her a-wake, keep her a- wake, It re-quires a young 


BA oy RPS | 


gen woman to keep her a-wake, to ye er re-turn a - gain. 
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~~ 
oo write » --f name down andsend it by me, send it by me, 
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send it by me, So write his name down and 
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send it by me, to nev-er re-turn a - gain, 
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Mis-ter Mo - ses John-son,your nameiscalledon, mame is called on, 
ee See eee = > een ne 
_—_— es eS ee Cee i Som aa 
Se ee 3 —I__—_ 6 — 
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mame is called on, Mis - ter Mo - ses John- son, your 
































Ee 
name is called on, to “ee -er re-turn a - gain. 
5. 
PSS SSS Ss= =e SSS es 
aa ee a a a aes a 
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When you were sin-gle, you would not stay, would not stay, would not stay, 
SATA — oes naeecaloamenetneenaeestnian 
== SS Sa = i 3—+—4—_ 2 
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When ycu were sin-gle,you would not stay, to nev-er re-turn a-gain. 
a c nal = KJ 
_— ao oe ee = 
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So, i. ot you are manila yyoumustobey, must o-bey, must o-bey, So, 
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now you aremarried,youmust o-bey, to nev-er re-turn a-gain. 























rf 

S=_ =.= So 
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Sa-lute your brideand walk a-way, walk a-way, walk a-way, Sa- 
-————— a 
: SS SSS SS = I SS = = SS 
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lute your bride and walk a-way, to nev-er re-turn a-gain, 


5. SHOW ME YOUR MOTION. 
=72. First VOICE. SECOND VOICE. 


—e SS 9 SSS 


Show me your motion, tra la la la la! Show me yourmotion,tra la la la 


u —" tiled 


la! Oh, show me your motion,tra lala la la! Helikessu-garin his tea! 


Show my ae. tra la la la la! There’smy waned la la lala!Oh, 





























2 
show my mo-tion, tra la la la la! MHelikes su-garin his tea! 


6. SAIL AWAY! 
<= 69. 
First VERSE. 


pease 


Now, Miss Car-rie, sail a-way! Seek fo’ yo’lov-er, Sail a-way. 


SE er ee a * ‘ rn i {i —<—<———— 
iS Se a soba 


*fhe is not he-ah, Sail a-way, Choosean - i ‘as Sail a-way. 
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CHORUB. 
=72. acc. 
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Sail all 


o-vah, Sail a-way, Sail all 








Sail all 
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o - vah,Sail a-way, Sail all o-vah, Sail a-way. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Fema eee +3 = — me 
SS =: SNK = = SS eS + 
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When you’ahsin-gle, Sail a-way, Wouldnot stay, Sail a-way. 


ae 








Repeat chorus above. 
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Sd 








Now you’ah married,Sail a-way, Youmust o - bey, Sail a-way. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SonGs FROM GEorGIA.— The first of the following songs is one of my 
earliest childhood recollections on a Georgia plantation. There are many 
more verses. This is all I remember. 


BETTER LIVE HUMBLE. 


Stop steady, chillun, study yourselves! 
Jest let me tell you ’bout God himself 
When he was a-walkin’ here below, 

’"Twixt de earth an’ den de skies, 

Eatin’ of de honey an’ drinkin’ of de wine, 
Somethin’ like a Jerico, O Noah! 


Chorus. 
Better live humble, 
Better live mil’, 
Better live lak some heab'ly chil’. [Repeat indefinitely.] 


Water ‘gins a-risin’ to de third story high, 
Hear dem chillun when dey ’gins to cry, 

O Noah! open unto us in de name of de Lord! 
If you don’t let us in, we’s gwine to die, 

O Noah! 





When I gets to heaben, I ’spects to stop, 
Choose my seat, an’ den sit down, 

Argue wid de Father, chatter wid de Son, 
Talk about de world dat I jest come from. 
Talk about de green tree well as de dry, 
Green tree die jest as well as de dry. 

Talk about de short grave well as de long, 
Short grave die jest as well as de long, 

O Noah! 


Simon Cyrene gwine dig my grave, 
Dig my grave wid a silver spade. 
Angel Gabriel gwine hold me down, 
Hold me down wid a golden chain, 
O Noah! 

JOSHUWAY. 





Joshuway was de son of Nun, 

He prayed to de Lord for to stop de sun; 

An’ de sun was stopped, an’ de battle was won. 
' God was wid him till de work was done. 

God opened de windows an’ began to look out, 

De ram's horn blowed, de chil’en did shout, 
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De chil’en shouted till de hour of seben, 
De wall fell down, God heard it in heaben. 


Chorus. 
Redeemed! Redeemed! 
I’ve been washed in de blood of de Lamb. 


Isaiah spoke of de comin’ Messiah 
Before he left de worl’ on high; 
Matthew's gospel loudly did cry, 
Jesus is born an’ sur’ly must die! 


Judas was a deceitful man, 

For he betrayed de innocent Lamb; 

For thirty pieces of silver ’twas done; 

He went to de woods an’ himself he hung. 


De Lamb was eatin’ his las’ passover 
When Judas rested on his shoulder. 

He spoke one word dat seemed to fright: 
“One of you shall betray me to-night.”’ 


Matthew cried out, “Lord, is it me?” 
Mark cried out, ‘‘ Lord, is it me?” 

Luke cried out, ‘‘ Lord, is it me?” 

John cried out, ‘‘ Lord, is it me?” 

He told John to watch an’ see: 

‘it is him dat sopped in de dish wid me.” 


Judas dropped wid a murderous eye. 
Judas cried out, ‘Lord, is it I?” 
An’ Jesus cried, an’ was not afraid, 
An’ told Judas thou hast said. 


Judas went unto de priest. 
“De man you want is at de feast; 


An’ when we meet him, you'll know by this, 


I'll walk up to him an’ give him a kiss.” 


De high priest followed ol’ Judas straight, 
An’ met him at Gethsemane’s gate. 

““We seek Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Christ he tol’ 'em, ‘I am he.” 


They boun’ my lord wid a purple cord, 
An’ led him away to de judgment-hall. 
“We caught de fellow,’’ I heard one say, 
An’ dey whipped him till de break of day. 


Dey raised him upon de Roman cross. 
Jerusalem was six furlongs off. 

Dey nailed his hands an’ riveted his feet. 
De hammer was heard in Jerusalem’s street. 
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I hear King Jesus as he groans, 

Zion’s daughters weeps an’ moans, 

An’ de blacksmiths were nailin’ him down, 
God himself began to groan. 


Christ called his Father, 

He called him in love, 

De doors an’ de winders flew open above. 

De saints who wore girdles round their waists 
Drooped their wings an’ veiled their face. 


His soul went up on a pillar of cloud. 
God he moved an’ de heabens bowed. 
Jehowah’s sword was at his side, 

On empty air he began to ride. 


Some join de church an’ put on pretence, 
Until de day of grace was spent. 

Dey’ve never a chance, dey know it well; 
When Gabriel blows, dey go to hell. 


Sunday comes, it’s Christian’s faith; 
Monday comes, dey lose their grace. 

De Devil gets ’em, dey roll up their sleeve, 
Their religion comes out, an’ begins to leave. 


Dey go to church an’ can’t be still, 

Because dey have not done God's will. 

Old man Adam has never been out; 

When God condemns dem, dey gits up an’ shout. 


THE ONE YE SOUGHT TO FIND.! 


I am the one ye sought to find, 
Able to turn the water to wine. 


Chorus. 
Go on! I will go with you. 
Open your mouth, and I will speak for you. 
Lord, if I go and tell them what you say, 
They won't believe me. 
Brother, you ought to been standing at the pool, 
See me when I try on my gospel shoes. 


Sisters, you ought to be standing at the spring 
To see me when I dip my silver wings. 


One day, when I was walking along, 
I met old Satan on the way. 


Old Satan told me I need not pray, 
For Jesus is dead, and God has gone away. 


1 I did not attempt the dialect in this. 
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He gave me a ticket, and he told me to go. 
He gave me a horn, and he told me to blow. 


And if I blow these lungs away, 
My Jesus will renew them at the judgment day. 


JESSE JAMES. 


Frank and Jesse James, 

Not many years ago, 

Went off on an Eastern train, 
Saying, ‘‘ Your money or your life! 
Your children or your wife!”’ 

But they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


Chorus. 


No more Jesse James, 

No more Jesse James, 

He robbed the Denver train, 

It was on a Friday night, 

The moon was shining bright, 

But they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


Jesse James was a man, 

He travelled through’t the land, 
Sword and pistol by his side, 

Saying, ‘“‘ Your money or your life! 
Your children or your wife!”’ 

But they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


Jesse went to the depot 

Not many years ago, 

Something he had never done before, 

He fell upon his knees, 

And offered up the keys, 

For the banks he had robbed many years. 


Jesse James had a wife, 

Called the darling of his life. 

The children all grew up very brave, 
But they fell upon their knees 

And offered up the keys. 

But they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


All the people of the West 

Heard of Jesse’s death. 

They wondered how the hero came to fall. 
Robert Ford’s pistol-ball 

Brought him tumbling from the wall, 
Then they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


SusAN Fort REDFEARN. 


ALBANY, GA. 
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TALE AND SONG FROM VIRGINIA. — On the bank of the Rapidan River, 
near Germanna Bridge, Culpeper County, Virginia, I saw four fishermen; 
and after I landed from the canoe, in the course of talk, Walter Cottoms 
‘ told the following tale, which he had heard in the neighborhood, and sang 
the following song, which had been composed, he said, by the sergeant of 
his company, on the eve of their departure from service in France. 


There was a pore feller goin’ over to see a girl, ridin’ a pore mule. Two 
girls. In comes two more young fellers ridin’ fat horses, to see this girl. 
They wanted to take this girl from this pore boy, so they thought they 
would play a trick on him by goin’ out splittin’ mule mouf open from year 
fear] to year. Comes back again an’ sit down, an’ got to laughin’. Pore 
boy, he gets up an’ goes out, find mule mouf split open. He goes to the 
boys’ horses an’ cuts the tail off, an’ comes back in an’ goes to the winder, 
an’ gets to laughin’. Then they all goes to the winder to see what’s the 
joke. An’ de pore boy says, ‘“‘The mule has split his mouth open laughin’ 
at the horses’ tails being cut off.”’ 


As I was strollin’ along rue ! dee vint ! blanc, 
I met my comerad Mezou ? Neuf ? Shank. 

He said, ‘‘Comerad, allez-vous.”’ 2 

I say American bucoup.? 

He wants to know when are you comin’ back. 
And then I sing a sweet refrain: — 





“T’ll come back 

When de elephint 

Roo’ts [roosts] in de tree. 
I'll come back 

When de whale 

Makes love to de bee. 

I'll come back 

When the sun 

Refuse to shine. 

I'll come back 

When the cuniac [cognac] 
Floats the River Rhine. 
I'll come back 

When the sun 

Turn from white to blue. 
I'll come back 

When the Yankee boys 
Forget about de hobnail shoe. 
I'll come back 

When the statue of Veen 
Execute the skirt-dance. 
Then maybe I'll come back to France.” 


1 Pronounced as in English. 
2? Pronounced as in French. 
3 First syllable as in English, second syllable as in French. 
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